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We have received from the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, of Newark, a thick book, giving a list of death losses 
and matured endowments paid by the company since its organ- 
ization. It is arranged so as to show what has been paid in 
each State. Unfortunately, no recapitulation is given showing 
the gross amount paid, and the weather is too hot for us to un- 
dertake to total all the long columns. However, the aggregate 
amounts to an immense sum, there being about 10,000 claims 
in all that have been paid, ranging all the way from $100 to 
$20,000 each. The company is one of the substantial ones, 
well and economically managed, is seldom in litigation, and 
has the reputation of paying all honest claims promptly. 





THE recent indictment and arrest of the notorious Dr. L. C. 
B. Yorgey and Albert De Haven, at Reading, Pa. for con- 
spiracy and false pretences in having obtained a policy of alleged 
insurance for $5000 on the life of Daniel Gehris, it was thought 
would result in some interesting revelations relative to death-bed 
insurance in Pennsylvania. Gehris was eighty-five years of age, 
and nearly dead of consumption. Yorgey, as is alleged, admin- 
istered stimulants to the old man to keep him alive until the 
application for insurance extorted from him had been accepted 
by the State Capital Mutual Company, of Harrisburg. Then 
the old man died, and claim was made for the insurance. This 
led to the indictment of Yorgey and De Haven for conspiracy. 
They were both held to bail to answer, but Yorgey “jumped 
his bail” and fled to parts unknown, while De Haven, at last 
accounts, was under bail to appear for trial in November. 
Yorgey has before figured in these bogus insurance cases, and 
is reported to be one of the medical men on whom the specula- 
tors relied to give certificates of good health to dying people 
when insurance on their lives was wanted. If a true account of 
his connection with transactions of this kind could be written it 
would form an interesting chapter in the history of death bed 
insurance. His flight will probably enable him to escape the 
consequences of his acts for the present. 


Onze of our foreign exchanges gives an account of some highly 
interesting experiments with a newly-discovered mineral essence 
which took place, recently, at the laboratory of the eminent 
Parisian analytical chemist, M. Wuertz. Having filled a lamp 
with the liquid in question, and ignited the wick, M. Kordig, 





the discoverer of the essence, tossed the lighted lamp up against 
the ceiling, besprinkling the bystanders as well as himself with 
the flaming fluid, which, however, to the astonishment of all 
present, proved utterly devoid of heat or burning capacity. He 
then soaked his pocket handkerchief in the essence and set it on 
fire ; the essence burnt itself out, but the handkerchief remained 
uninjured, as did his hat after subjection to a similar trial. Then 
MM. Wuertz, Dumas and Friedel plunged their hands into a 
pan filled with burning liquid, withdrawing them all alight, like 
so many thick jets of gas. They experienced no sensation of 
heat whatsoever upon the skin surface thus apparently in a state 
of active combustion. Other experiments followed of an equally 
wonderful nature, conclusively demonstrating that the Kordig 
essence is capable of producing light without heat. If sucha 
result can be achieved, and this peculiar substance generally 
introduced for lighting purposes, what a blessing it will be to 
underwriters, and how materially it will reduce the number of 
** causes of fire.” 


CoNSIDERABLE controversy has arisen over the retirement of 
the Colorado Fire Insurance Company, of Denver. The com- 
pany undertook to do a large business on an extremely small 
capital, and got swamped in the undertaking., Then it was an- 
nounced that the Tabor Fire Insurance Company would assume 
the risks of the Colorado. This was subsequently denied, and 
a decided muddle has grown up between the companies as to 
the responsibilities of each under the contract that was made 
between them, which can only be settled in the courts. A 
gentleman who is familiar with the negotiations says that the 
Tabor company entered into a written agreement to assume the 
risks of the Colorado, and to pay $23,000 for the privilege, or, 
rather, to give that amount of its paid-up stock for the Colorado’s 
business. On looking over the business it was found that it 
was of such a character that the Colorado ought in equity to have 
paid the Tabor about $18,000 for assuming it. This looks like 
a bad bargain for the Tabor, and severely handicaps it in the race 
for business. The company is a young aspirant for under- 
writing honors and seems to have been outgeneraled in one of 
its earliest and most important ventures. However, if it is 
backed by ex-Governor Tabor, of Colorado, a little mistake of 
$40,000 or $50,000 will scarcely be felt, for he is one of those 
mining millionaires who dig money out of the mountains faster 
than it can be sunk in fire underwriting. 





L. C. Putiures, General Manager of the City of London In- 
surance Company, was in New York last week, making the 
preliminary arrangements looking to the establishment of a 
branch office this side of the water. Mr. Phillips is a genial, 
pleasant gentleman, and one who thoroughly understands his 
business. During his brief sojourn here he made many friends, 
who will be glad to welcome him on his return from a tour of 
the country he is now making. It is understood that Mr. 
Phillips has selected his American manager, but the name is 
not officially announced, lest the fortunate gentleman should be 
hurried into an untimely grave by the importunities of persons 
anxious for appointments as local agents. It is pretty gener- 
ally understood, however, that John C. Paige, of Boston, is the 
fortunate recipient of the office. Mr. Paige is to be congratu- 
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lated on obtaining so good a company. On the other hand, the 
City of London Fire is fortunate in having secured an able and 
wide-awake American underwriter to represent its interests 
over here. The company will probably be ready to commence 
business with the beginning of the year; possibly, but not 
probably, before that time. Mr. Knight, one of the Aldermen 
of London, we understand, accompanies Mr. Phillips on his 
American travels. Boston is perhaps the most acceptable 
city for the City of London to establish its headquarters at. 
It is at least apparently debarred from New York through 
a recent act of the New York State legislature. The 
Schroeder bill, passed in 1880, it will be remembered, al- 
lowed foreign insurance companies having a paid-up capital 
of $500,000 to do business in New York. In the latter 
part of the last session, however, the insurance laws were 
so amended as to prohibit all fire insurance companies of 
other States or foreign countries from entering New York 
whose capitals were not fully paid-up in cash. The City of 
London has a subscribed capital of $5,000,000, $500,000 of 
which is paid-up. The Alliance Fire and Life, eleven per cent 
of whose subscribed capital only is paid-up, will, it seems, be 
debarred from New York through the operation of the same 
law. 





WE publish elsewhere some comments of The Review (Lon- 
don) on criticisms made in these columns relating to under- 
ground insurance. The Review mistakes our position entirely. 
We are fully aware that many persons in this country, desiring 
more insurance than they can obtain here in good companies, 
have sent abroad for it. American citizens have as much right 
to buy their insurance abroad as they have to buy boots or 
clothing across the water. But the law says that companies 
not lawfully entitled to do business in this country must not 
write policies on property located here. If the companies, 
however, choose to become law-breakers, that is their own 
lookout. What we have condemned, and still do condemn, was 
the sneaking manner adopted by the Staffordshire, which sub- 
sequently became the London and Staffordshire, to secure 
business in this country. Instead of coming up squarely, as the 
other foreign companies have done, and depositing the required 
amount of money to guarantee American policyholders, and 
making official reports to, the Insurance Department, the com- 
pany came in by the back-door, located an agency in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where there are no insurance laws, and where 
no deposit is required, and began soliciting business in the con- 
tiguous States. The locating in Washington was a mere sub- 
terfuge, for there was no thought that the business to be ob- 
tained there would compensate for the expenditure. It was 
simply to enable the company to do an underground business. 
While a person desiring insurance may lawfully seek it any- 
where, and while a company may be excused for accepting 
business that voluntarily comes to it, no excuse can be found 
for a company that deliberately and with malice afore+ 
thought, takes measures to violate the laws of a country, and to 
obtain business in direct and positive defiance of the laws per- 
taining to such business. The London and Staffordshire not 
only defied the laws, but corrupted brokers, offering them un- 
usually large commissions to give them business, which they 
could only do by following the example of the company and 
defying the law The whole scheme was a most disgraceful 





one, and one of which we believe the present managers of the 
company are heartily ashamed. At least, they have discon. 
tinued the business, and there is an intimation that they will, at 
an early day, comply with the law and come here legitimately, 
When they do this we shall be glad to extend to them such 
welcome as the financial standing of the company will warrant, 
In this instance only have we denounced any company a “ wild 
cat” in connection with * underground” insurance. 


* % % 


The Review complains of the exactions laid upon all com. 
panies by the laws of the different States, in the way of deposits, 
licenses, miscellaneous fees, etc., and suggests as a remedy, 
what Tue Spgcrator has long advocated, Congressional legis- 
lation relative to insurance to supersede State legislation. We 
believe this will come eventually, but just now our members 
stand too much in awe of that everlasting bugbear, “ States 
rights,” to attempt to legislate as required. Our inflexible 
constitution—made for an entirely different state of things than 
now exists—presumes that each State is competent to regulate 
its own affairs, and to prescribe relative to the business done 
within its borders. This is all well enough for business that is 
confined exclusively to one State, but when the business is ex- 
tended over all the States there at once appears an incongruity 
of legislation that cannot be harmonized. The constitution of 
the United States, however, reserves to Congress the right to 
regulate commerce between the States, and we claim that as 
insurance is an essential factor of commerce, Congress has the 
right to regulate the business of insurance, on the principle 
that the greater includes the last. The difficulty lies in con- 
vincing legislators that insurance is commerce, and inducing 
them to assume its regulation. Some day it will be done. The 
injustice of State legislation is gradually becoming too great to 
be borne, and it will not be long before underwriters will 
appeal to the national government for protection from the 
outrages perpetrated by the various States. If The Review 
can aid in bringing about this much-to-be-wished-for national 
legislation it will confer a favor upon both foreign and American 
companies. 


Tue New York legislature has, for a number of years, shown 
much ingenuity in devising ways for taxing corporations, 
especially insurance companies. So great has been the burden 
of taxation laid upon them, that some, in self-defence, have re- 
sorted to the expedient of investing their money in government 
bonds, which, on account of the low rate of interest they bear, 
were, by act of Congress, specially exempted from local taxa- 
tion. This was gall and wormwood to the callow legislators 
assembled at Albany, and various means were tried to lay a tax 
on these bonds for the benefit of the State in defiance of Con- 
gressional prohibition. An act to regulate corporations, passed 
in 1880, was believed to have covered the ground, inasmuch as 
it levied a tax on corporate capital. Some companies were 
compelled to pay this tax, government bonds held by them 
being included in the assessment. They paid this under pro- 
test, however, and appealed to the Attorney-General for his con- 
struction of the law. We have before us a letter written by the 
State Comptroller, in which he says: ‘ Under the language of 
the act of 1880, the Attorney-General decides that capital stock 
of corporations was exempt to the extent that it was invested in 
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government bonds; but by the act of 1881, corporations are 
taxed specifically on their franchise or licenses, the amount of 
capital being simply used as a basis for computing the tax. 
Hence, the capital invested in government bonds will o¢ be 
exempt under the act of 1881.” The law thus referred to reads 


as follows : 

Every corporation, joint-stock company or association whatever, now or hereafter 
incorporated or organized by or under any law of this State, or now or hereafter 
incorporated or organized by or under the laws of any State or country and doing 
business in this State, except savings banks, and institutions for savings, life insur- 
ance companies, banks and foreign insurance companies, and manufacturing 
corporations carrying on manufacture within this State, which exception shall not 
be taken to include gas companies or trust companies, shall be subject to and pay a 
tax, as a tax upon its corporate franchise or business, into the treasury of the State 
annually, to be computed as follows: If the dividend or dividends made or de- 
clared by such corporation, joint-stock company or association, during any year 
ending with the first day of November, amount to six or more than six per centum 
upon the par value of its capital stock, then the tax to be at the rate of one-quarter 
mill upon the capital stock for each one per centum of dividends so made or de- 
clared ; or if no dividend be made or declared, or if the dividend or dividends made 
or declared do not amount to six per centum upon the par value of capital stock, 
then the tax to be at the rate of one and one-half mills upon each dollar of a valua- 
tion of the said capital stock made in accordance with the provisions of the first 
section of this act; and in case any such corporation, joint-stock company or asso- 
ciation shall have more than one kind of é¢apital stock as, for instance, common 
and preferred stock, and upon one of said stocks a dividend or dividends amount- 
ing to six or more than six per centum upon the par value thereof has been made 
or declared, and upon the other no dividend has been made or declared, or the 
dividend or dividends made or declared thereon amount to less than six per centum 
upon the par value thereof, then the tax shall be at the rate of one-quarter mill for 
each one per centum of dividend made or declared upon the capital stock, upon the 
par value of which the dividend or dividends made or declared amount to six or 
more than six per centum, and in addition thereto, tax shall be charged at the rate 
of one and one-half mills upon each dollar of a valuation, made also in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, of the capital stock upon which no dividend was 
made or declared, or upon the par value of which the dividend or dividends made 
or declared did not amount to six per centum. 


In accordance with the Attorney-General’s interpretation of 
this section of the law, government bonds paying 3% per cent 
interest are to be taxed proportionately with other investments 
paying 6 or 7 per cent interest. Thus the legislature seeks to 
do indirectly what Congress has declared shall not be done, viz: 
levy a State tax upon the bonds issued by the government. It 
is an ingenious method of “whipping the devil around the 
stump,” but it remains to be seen whether or not the companies 
will submit to it. The Supreme Court of the United States will 
be a better authority on the subject than the Attorney-General 
of a State interested in the collection of the tax. 





RECUPERATION IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


HE recuperative power of a life insurance company whose 
funds have been depleted by hard luck or bad management 
has frequently been observed by actuaries and life insurance offi- 
cials. It has been the star of hope of some companies that have 
followed it promptly and wisely, and it has also been the ignds 
JSatuus which has led other companies more deeply into the 
mire of insolvency. The principle underlying it is this, that 
the premiums charged is being usually loaded so as to bear a 
deduction of twenty-five per cent before reaching the net pre- 
mium ; a reduction of expenses to less than twenty-five per cent 
will leave a margin which, together with the mortality gains, 
will repair all losses and eventually bring the company through 
its difficulties. 
It could probably be shown that several of our largest com- 
panies have at some time in their history passed through some 


such critical period, when only the margin of their premiums, ’ 





or perhaps, the absence of State supervision has given them a 
sufficient lease of life to recover all reverses and to continue in 
safety and success. It is, however, to be observed that there 
are marked limitations to this power of recuperation, and when 
it is sought to be applied by officers or State officials to any 
particular company, these limitations should be known and 
noted. One is that the premiums must be heavily loaded; an- 
other that the contracts of the company for agents’ commissions 
and other expenses must be small or capable of immediate re- 
duction ; and, most important of all, the company’s business 
should run on as usual. A disregard of these elements of the 
success of any such plan has led to companies being carried 
on long after they should have been wound up, and the result is 
seen in the small dividends received from the funds of bankrupt 
companies. 

The difficulty is that the renewal income, which is the source 
of this recuperative power, is not kept up. On the contrary 
the companies have proceeded deliberately to cut it down by 
withdrawing the agencies which tend to preserve and collect it, 
and by destroying public confidence through the dispute of 
claims and the efforts to effect the surrender of policies. In 
addition to this the Superintendents of Insurance Departments 
step in and forbid new business. Asa natural result, policies 
lapse into paid-up insurance, the mortality rate increases, and 
the company is destroyed by the efforts made to’preserve its life. 

These remarks have been suggested from an examination of 
the melancholy state of affairs existing in the Universal Life 
Insurance Company. This company having been found in- 
solvent in July, 1877, has been permitted by the court to attempt 
the process of recuperation by scaling their policies one-half. 
But even with this reduction of its liability the company has 
been unable to,succeed. The natural consequence of the shak- 
ing of public confidence was to cause the loss of premium in- 
come and the conversion of valuable policies into paid-up pol- 
icies. At the end of 1878 there were in force 8110 policies, 
insuring $9,556,299, the reserve on which was $1,684,145, or 
about one-sixth of insurance carried. On June 30, 1881, there 
were in force 3716 policies insuring $3,406,154, the reserve on 
which is $1,115,124, or about one-third of the insurance carried, 
showing that the lapsing has been among policies having a 
small reserve, leaving endowments and paid-up policiesto weigh 
down the resources of the company. Besides, the premiums 
charged by this company were too low to allow any margin of 
profit to fill up the gap. 

The result will, in this case, be that the policyholders generally 
will receive a good deal less than ifthe company had been 
wound up in 1877, the only ones benefited being those whose 
claims have matured meanwhile, who have thus been placed in 
the position of preferred creditors, and the officers of the com- 
pany, who have continued to draw liberal salaries with a re- 
markable degree of promptness and regularity. In addition to 
this some 5000 policyholders have lost their rights by the laps- 
ing of their policies. 

Our conclusion is that when a company gets into a condition 
requiring the stoppage of new business and the public display 
of its weakness, its power of recuperation is gone. It is better 
in such a case to wind up at once before the assets are further 
depleted and while those who have paid money in good faith 
still retain their hold upon the company. The official or the 
court that decrees otherwise commits 4 practical injury and in- 
justice upon the great body of policyholders for the benefit of a 
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few. It may be that there are other companies in this condition 
of guardianship by the Insurance Superintendents of the several 
States. If so it will be well for those officials in the interest of 
the public, to examine the situation carefully and not permit the 
solicitations of officers to conceal the actual tendency of the 
affairs of such companies. The eftort to recuperate should only 
be permitted where there is a reasonable hope of its success. 

The National Life, of Chicago, is a company that, we believe, 
comes within this category, although it has not yet attracted the 
attention of the insurance officials of Illinois, or been brought 
into court. It is well known, however, that Furber and Griffin, 
who are its managers, and who have a most unsavory reputa- 
tion in the life insurance business, have been buying in the 
policies of the company at as low a price as possible, their 
agents representing that the company was in a bad condition, 
and that if policyholders did not accept what was offered they 
would get nothing. By this means the income of the company 
has been greatly reduced, and the prospect is that, before long, 
it will be completely wrecked, while those who are chargeable 
with its destruction will reap the benefit of whatever salvage 
there may be. The mismanagement of this company is so ap- 
parent that no State official, having jurisdiction in the matter, can 
excuse himself for permitting it to go on in the way it is going. 
When the crash comes, and thousands of policyholders find them- 
selves swindled, there will be a fearful responsibility for some 
one to assume. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE indictment brought by the, newspaper press against the Salvage 
Committee engaged in removing the dedris from the Pierrepont Warehouse 
fires is a serious one, and is calculated to bring the companies into bad 
odor with the public authorities. The other side of the question is that 
the companies have been as active in the removal as the circumstances of 
the case will admit. But whatever may be the excuses on one hand or the 
charges on the other, it is observable that when insurance companies are 
the delinquents, an unusual stress is laid upon their offending, whereas 
the same grievances as against individuals are treated lightly. We hope 
our Brooklyn friends will turn the current of their indignation against the 
Barren Island stenches which disturb the whole city. 


es ve 
ww «“ 


RECENTLY a Western applicant came to this city to solicit the agency 
ofacompany. The secretary who met him had formerly given a half- 
promise to the party, and later on a full promise to another party in the 
same city, and in consequence of his peculiar position desired to avoid a 
direct issue upon the application. The interview is described as some- 
thing amusing. Every time the Western chap tried to bring matters toa 
focus the secretary skillfully changed the topic or submitted to an inter- 
ruption long enough to give him a breathing chance. This parrying was 
carried on about an hour when the applicant began to ‘‘ smell a mouse.” 
Then his thrusts became more sanguine and the secretary began a weari- 
some talk on all topics but the one desired, and finally the president came 
in and took the man off the secretary’s hands, remarking, however, that 
all agency appointments were in the latter’s control. The Westerner 
learned the facts the next day, and has returned to the country where the 
thermometer rises to 100 degrees without an offset. 


% * % 


Give the devil his due. There is much truth in what is said by Presi- 
dent Notman and others about the big buildings in New York, but the 
companies do not act act as though they were much scared about them. 
Wherever a building of unusual dimensions is found, there is also found 
the most extraordinary provision against accidental or other fires, so that 
many of the most conservative offices prefer writing the Claflin, Stewart 
and Jaffray stocks with their multiplied means of preventing, detecting 





and extinguishing fires (not relying upon any single appliance) and their 
sole tenant risks to smaller risks without these additional safeguards, 
The size of the building is against its safety in case of fire, but if the 
owners are reliable, the size also increases the safety by providing for 
every contingency and promoting the chances of exemption, 


*% * * 


THERE is a good deal of talk on the street about the president of one of 
the re-organized Chicago fire companies who has cut down the salary of 
one of his principal clerks and dismissed another to make room fora 
brother-in-law at a fair salary. The boys must have something to talk 
about, and this matter affords them a topic; but after all is it anybody's 
business but that of the interested parties? The custom of holding in- 
quests over the changes in city offices may be abandoned without loss to 
anybody. ‘ ‘ - 

Tue latest Brooklyn development is an offer of a risk on the A. J. Nut- 
ting retail clothing stock on Fulton street at ¢hirty cents net. There are 
some wonderful stories told of low rates in that city, and of the apparent 
willingness on the part of companies to write Brooklyn risks below any 
other city in the Union; but we think the offer quoted above is sufficient 
to take away one’s breath. We didn’t ask our informant if anybody 
accepted the offer, lest we should be further shocked by an affirmative 
answer. 

* *% * 

Wuy is it that venders of so-called ‘‘ smuggled Havana cigars,” choose 
fire insurance offices as places where they are likely to find customers? 
Perhaps the answer is because they are accustomed to selling goods at less 
than legitimate cost. 

3 % % 

ANY company desiring to learn the capacity of the brokers and their 
friends to absorb fancy cards, has only to issue a particularly pretty pic- 
ture advertisement to arrive at an accurate conclusion. The absorbing 
power of blotters is nothing compared to the power of chromo cards. 


*& * * 


It is whispered that the real solution of the question of who will be 
manager of the ‘‘ City of London,” lies in the wishes of an English resi- 
dent manager. This rumor is unjust to Mr. Phillips, of course. The 
public seem to have settled it already, however, that he is here to confirm 
the selection made by another manager in England and seconded by the 
latters’ New York agent. 

* *% * 


LAst winter a Hudson river millowner paid two per cent on his factory 
for an annual policy which gave him authority to run all night at any and 
alltimes. The privilege being included in the rate, the policies are still 
running. Lately the company got an idea that the mill should pay extra 
for night work and undertook to advance the rate, and notwithstanding 
the facts were made apparent, the policies were canceled because the 
owner would not pay a further advance. Does such conduct really pay? 


*% % *% 


Tue Union, of San Francisco, has resumed business in Brooklyn but 
not in this city. As Mr. Chard is the able manager of the Firemans Fund 
and Union companies, and is trying his luck with the former company, it 
might seem as if he had a different code for each office. 

* q a 

Cotton factory risks with the ‘‘Clement attachment” privilege are 
beginning to appear in this city from the extreme South, and we wonder if 
the companies understand what they are about who accept them. All we 
can say now is that Southern underwriters do not generally like them. 


*% % *% 


It is safe always to indulge in prophecy, and just now the propliets 
who are predicting a serious conflagration at Coney Island are full of bus- 
iness. Every surveyor and inspector who has visited the Oriental, Man- 
hattan Beach, and Brighton Beach hotels, has expressed admiration for 
the appliances for fighting fire, and nine-tenths of the companies regard 
the real danger of Summer hotels as confined to the Fall, Winter and 
Spring months when they are not occupied. In other words, the chief ob- 
jection argued is the ‘‘ moral hazard.” The frame buildings around the 
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Sea Beach Palace Hotel are all inflammable to the last degree, but if they 
take fire an efficient hook and ladder service could destroy the chance of 
communicating with other structures ; besides, it is the unexpected which 


happens. * ® * 


THERE is an evident agitation among the companies about St. Louis 
risks and its large losses, generally with a word or two occasionally about 
the efficiency or inefficiency of the fire department in that city. The 
Western general agents have been requested to look into the matter and 
determine whether in view of recent experiences something cannot be 
done toward an advance of rates or a lessening of the fire hazard. 

% % % 


Amonc the small talk of the offices just now is the annual tirade against 
the further incoming of foreign fire companies as rivals of the home made 
article. The smaller the office generally, the louder this kind of talk and 
the larger the office the less of it is heard. The decay of the small fry is 
due to causes which are not connected with foreign competition, and the 
improvement in assets and surplus of larger home companies is also in- 
dependent of the same causes. 

% * * 


Tue fact that the new Collector, Robertson, is also a director in the 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company should not lead the unsuspecting 
to the conclusion that the road to appointments in the Custom House 
lies through the Westchester’s office. 





MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONED INSURANCE RESPONSIBILITY. 


: transfer of property from one hand to another is often followed by 

cancellation of the policies on the property and the writing of new 
insurance contracts, the favorite companies of the new owners being, of 
course, benefited by the change. Sorrow on the part of the ousted com- 
panies is sometimes changed to joy, however, as was the case in a recent 
disposal of manufacturing property in Rhode Island. Twelve New York 
companies, in view of the change in ownership, received orders for can- 
cellation. This was done, the old owners of the property were remitted 
the unearned premium money due them. A day or two after, twelve in- 
surance presidents opened wide their eyes with astonishment, and sighed 
a sigh of relief in reading in the daily papers an account of the destruction 
of the identical risk just taken from them and given to competitive com- 
panies. A case of property transfer now before the Ohio courts compli- 
cate the old and new companies on the risk in a labyrinth of trouble, the 
circumstances connected with which are, to say the least, interesting and 
extraordinary. An Ohio merchant wasinaclose corner. Having in- 
vested his all in a stock of goods worth six thousand dollars, he gradually 
discovered that various persons holding bills against him, amounting in all 
to about two-thirds of that amount, must be at once paid. He had no 
available cash to meet these liabilities. There was, however, one appar- 
ent way to get out ofthe dilemma. Though he had no money of his own, 
he had in his keeping considerable money belonging to certain Eastern 
capitalists for whom he was buying wool, on commission. He made use 
of this money to meet his pressing creditors, and this kept back the tide 
for awhile, but soon it became a matter of necessity that the wool money 
should be returned and that immediately. Imprisonment stared him in 
the face. To save himself, as a last resort, he proposed to the wool men 
that he would sell them his entire stock, store and furniture for one 
thousand dollars. The sale was effected and the insurance on the store 
and contents were transferred to a new set of companies, The other cred- 
itors set up that the sale had been fraudulently made, and, to cap the 
climax, a day or two after the transaction, accidental fire destroyed a large 
part of the goods. The companies to whom the risks had just been trans- 
ferred, joined with the general creditors in declaring the whole transaction 
illegal and fraudulent. On the other hand, the old insurance companies 
tendered the return premiums and announced their contracts cancelled. 
The merchant holds the policies of the former companies, and the new 
owners look for relief from the contracts just made with the new com- 
panies. It now remains for the courts to fix the responsibility of the in- 
Surance companies as well as the legality of the sale. 





FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


HE SPECTATOR of New York has taken exception to some of our 

. Tecent remarks upon what is called “ underground” insurance, in 
ich we disputed the theory that because a company takes insurance in 
the States of the American Union without conforming to its laws it is 





necessarily a “ wild-cat.” THE SPECTATOR argues on this subject gene- 
rally speaking in an “all-round,” intelligent manner, but we venture to 
point out that it has got hold of the wrong end of the stick altogether. 
As a matter of argument, the evil under which American insurance com- 
panies, as well as foreign institutions, are at present laboring is the fact 
that there are so many States and so many different sets of laws, and 
furthermore so many deposits required in different places, if not in the 
present, at least in prospective, that it becomes almost impossible for any 
insurance company, unless of very great magnitude, to attempt to do 
business in the United States at all. We may venture also to point out 
that the position taken up by the legislators of different States would 
seem to render it necessary for any insurance company doing business in 
any particular State to retain a special representative in the lobbies of the 
Houses of Assembly, in order to watch insurance legislation from year to 
year. Various and harrassing systems of State laws, coupled with 
onerous requirements as to deposits, and which are still further added to 
by the preposterous laws that are either projected or carried through from 
year to year for the regulation of insurance companies, render it almost 
impossible for a company with any self-respect to attempt to do any more 
than its strict legal obligations insist upon. American companies suffer 
just as much as English ones from this onerous state of things, and the 
result of it is shown in the dearth of American capital embarked in the 
insurance business. This necessitates a large influx of foreign capital, 
and it is not to be wondered at that some of the companies do not hesi- 
tate to get business in the best and cheapest way they can. 

We are not aware that the companies charged with doing “ under- 
ground” business have repudiated any of their liabilities, or have failed 
to discharge the claims upon their policies as they fall due, at least no 
company that has received the imfsimatur of the English insurance press. 
What is really wanted is, for the laws regulating the operations of insur- 
ance companies in the United States to be made upon one intelligible 
principle, and governed by the act of Congress itself, instead of the As- 
semblies of the different States. Foreign insurance companies would 
have no hesitation in submitting themselves to laws which would be the 
same from New York to San Francisco, or from Maine to New Orleans, 
neither would they object to make substantial deposits in the treasury of 
the United States. To this state of affairs, undoubtedly, must the action 
of the different States’ Assemblies ultimately lead up to. Year after year 
the power of the central authority is growing stronger, and it is to be 
hoped that the day is not far distant when insurance companies intending 
to do business in America will find their road marked out for them with 
clearness, and their liabilities specifically settled on a broad and intelli- 
gent basis. This is what is really the matter with insurance companies 


-in the United States. and this is the thing which cramps American enter- 


prise and puts the break on foreign attempts to compete for the business. 
—London Review. 





PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING. 


URING the present summer so far no very remarkable damages from 
D lightning in this part of the country have been reported. A few 
buildings have been struck and a few persons killed; but on the whole 
the losses of life and property have, we believe, been less than for some 
years past. 

The old regions of Pennsylvania have been remarkably exempt. Last 
season, as will be remembered, many oil tanks were struck and their contents 
burned. But this year, up to the present time, we hear of no oil burning 
from lightning. We believe that in quite a number of cases the owners of 
tanks have put up rods and earth connections, with the hope of saving 
their property. We should be glad if our correspondents in the oil country 
would send us notes of such improvements, and take pains to observe and 
report the results if thunderstorms take place. 

On the 12th of July a heavy thunderstorm passed over the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn with frequent and powerful discharges of lightning. 
The thousands of telegraph and telephone wires caused a general diffusion 
of the electric currents about town. In the Scientific American office 
there was a good deal of electrical snapping on the telephone conductors ; 
while at the General Telephone Exchange, and also at the Western Union 
Telegraph office, there was an extensive display of this sort of fireworks. 
At all these offices the wire terminals are located in close proximity to 
conductors that are well grounded in the earth, and when lightning fol- 
lows the wires into the building it simply leaps, with a spark and snap, to 
the ground conductor and is dispersed. During the above storm the 
great seaside resort, near New York, known as the Manhattan Beach 
Hotel, situated at the edge of the ocean, Coney Island, was struck by 
lightning ; fortunately no serious damage was done. Several thousand 
persons had sought shelter from the rain within the saloons and under the 
piazzas of the immense structure. A blinding flash and a deafening roar 
informed the multitude that the house had been struck, But none were 
injured. The building is 600 feet long, 100 feet broad, three stories high, 
and although well provided with almost every other convenience and ap- 
paratus for safety, no precaution in respect to protection from lightning had 
been adopted. The several spires or steeples that rise from different parts 
of the building were surmounted by ornamental sprays or branches of 
iron, which would have formed excellent lightning rods had they been 
connected with the earth. After the storm we made a careful examination 
of the premises, and found that the lightning had struck the iron orna- 
ments of the central tower, ran down the iron staff thereof to the wooden 
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timbers within the spire, where the iron terminated ; thence the electrical 
current continued down on the wooden rafters, splintering the same for a 
distance of about thirty feet to the ceiling of the topmost sleeping room, 
where it burst through the plastering and took to an adjacent gas pipe, on 
which the current went to the ground without further damage. It is ob- 
vious that all the iron work of the spires and roof trimmings should be 
connected by rods with the metal pipings in the grcund, and doubtless 
this will now be done. The escape of the tower from fire, with the iron 
staff terminating in the middle of a mass of dry timbers, is quite fortunate. 

We will here repeat the golden rule which must be observed if protec- 
tion from lightning is expected, namely, the rod must have a large area of 
conducting material for its underground terminal. Everbody will under- 
stand the folly of embedding the extremity of the rod in the woodwork of 
a steeple, as in the foregoing example. But the majority of rods are not 
much better arranged, as the common practice is to stick the terminals of 
the rods two or three feet down into dry earth and call the job complete 
and safe. But the truth is, it is very unsafe ; it is not a sufficient electrical 
earth connection. The extremity of the rod should be joined underground 
by soldered joints to the metalic water pipes, gas pipes, or drain pipes; in 
the absence of these metals then long trenches should be made, in which 
conducting material should be placed, such as a continuous layer, a few 
inches deep, of iron ore or coal dust—hard coal or charcoal—and the rod 
should be extended along the trench, in contact with the coal, which isa 
good conductor.—Scientific American. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RICHMOND. 

The Coming Convention of the National Association of Fire Engineers—Insurance 
Men Petitioned for Contributing Toward the Entertainment of the Association 
—A Member of the Board of Underwriters to Address the Convention—Mid- 
Summer Dividends—Offce Changes, Agency and Other Appointments, etc. 


[From OuR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. |] 


Tue National Association of Fire Engineers will convene in the city 
one month from to-day, and the department here is zealously engaged in 
making preparations for their proper reception and entertainment. Ata 
recent meeting of the Board of Underwriters a communication from Chief 
Engineer Taylor was presented, in which he calls the attention of insur- 
ance men to the approaching convention, and suggests the propriety of a 
contribution from the officers and agents in Richmond, toward the enter- 
tainment proposed, as has been the custom in cities in which the con- 
ventions have been heretofore held. On motion, the president appointed 
a committee consisting of Julius Straus, W. H. McCarthy, and H. A. 
Pleasants, with instructions to confer with the companies represented 
here and ascertain their views on the subject. An average subscription 
of thirty dollars from each company represented, it is thought, would 
suffice ; but as the largest figure named by any company so far is ten dol- 
lars and as most of them have declined to allow any thing, it is hardly ex- 
pected that the required amount will be raised. The committee are still 
laboring, however, and waiting the decision of many not yet heard from. 

The Board has been requested to select one of its members to address 
the convention on some subject of importance and interest in relation to 
the insurance business, and no difficulty is anticipated in finding some one 
to undertake the work of enlightenment, as the profession here is happy 
in the possession of several gentlemen well versed in the principles and 
practices of fine underwriting. 

The Virginia Fire and Marine and Virginia State announce their regu- 
lar semi-annual dividend of five per cent, and the Virginia Home, four 
per cent payable in July. The Merchants and Mechanics and the City very 
properly passed their dividend, as they didn’t earn any, but promise to 
come to the front next time. 

The patent swinging harness recently adopted by the fire department is 
a great improvement, both in enabling the steamers to get away much 
quicker and relieving the horses of the heat and pressure of the harness 
while in the stables. 

We were pleased to see C. H. Waite, general agent of the Watertown, in 
Richmond last month. T. L. Alfriend’s change of office is a move in the 
right direction. He is now occupying a roomy office on 1117 Main street. 
Colonel John B, Cary, general agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
has just returned from Milwaukee where he had been to attend a meeting 
of the Agents Association, of his company. His election as president of 
this association, was a compliment to a comparatively new member that 





was as unexpected as it was highly appreciated. The colonel reports the 
new business of the Northwestern as nearly double what it was for the 
corresponding half of last year. 

George D. Pleasants & Son have taken the Northern, of Watertown, for 
Virginia. 

We are glad to see Mr. Cowarden of the Fire and Marine on the street 
again. 

RICHMOND, August 13, 1881. 
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CLEVELAND. 


The Midsummer Month Affords Nothing Bright and Newsy in the Insurance Line— 
Insurance Men Enjoying the Shades of Chautaugua—The Omnipresent Insurance 
Agent Putting in His Work There as well as Elsewhere—C, hautauqua asa Fire 
Hazard—Ohio's Recent Fire Losses Reviewed—The Inflammability of Barns and 
Their Unproportionate Insurance Rates. 

[From OUR OWN CoRRESPONDENT.] 

A MIDSUMMER letter like a “ Midsummer's Night’s Dream” should be 
something light, easy and fanciful. Even the staid ethics of an insurance 
journal might bend before the enervating summer breezes and admit some- 
thing bright, cheerful and newsy. Now the latter element is hard to get 
at, especially when there is no news. The summer months, especially hot 
sultry August, never have anything very new in insurance details. There 
are just enough fires to break in upon the few days summer vacation 
alloted to the companies outside men to keep one away from the restful 
feeling which should come to the days of leisure. There is a restless ac- 
tivity in the American mind which shows itself in the hours of recreation 
—it must do something—it is a law of its being, and were not the fact 
true that change of direction is as good as absolute quiet, the busy, rest- 
less activity would soon wear out. We are writing this in the cool shades 
of Chautauqua watching in the while the restless thousands who come 
here for rest and quiet. All are busy—lectures, discussions, singing and 
sermons blend together and make out the day. Quite a number of insur- 
ance men are here for a few days trying to forget their loss proofs and 
learn of other duties and other aspects of life. Only the other day com- 
ing from a grand lecture on Carlyle, by Professor Sheppard, and thinking 
of the peculiarities of that grand, eccentric Englishman, we met one of 
the fraternity coming from the same place, and was met with the duplicate 
query: “ How did you like the lecture.—By the way, how are losses?” 
Naturally, as a duck tothe water, he fell on the current and the elevator 
loss at Vermont, the recent Cincinnati losses and all the ills that insur- 
ance flesh is heir to, just rolled off that man’s tongue until Carlyle and 
his peculiarities were all forgotten, and ere we knew it we were seated be- 
neath a tree, making a running review of the field, and laying out plans for 
further pushing the insurance column. We came from that interview just 
disgusted with ourselves, to think that we should permit our pleasant rev- 
eries of a beautiful and instructive lecture to be broken into and scattered 
by a rehash of the very business we were running away from. After all, 
he couldn’t help it, it was in him and had to come out. 

Referring to Chautauqua, we are reminded that even here the pushing 
local agent hangs out his sign and ‘talks insurance.” Looking at the 
“ cottages” as a fire risk, one is struck with their seeming hazard, we use 
the term ‘‘seeming” advisedly, for there never has been a fire on the 
ground to amount to anything for eight years, and yet it is doubtful 
whether there is another place on the continent where there are so many 
miles of unprotected stove-pipe as is seen here. It is true there are a 
large number of well built cottages with good brick chimneys, some of 
them pretentious structures and an ornament to any place, but with them 
and scattered all among them are tents with stove-pipes two inches from 
their canvas coverings, board kitchens with pipes in all conceivable shapes 
and kinds, running straight up into the air through a hole in the roof, 
punching out of the sides with an elbow attachment, and again like quak- 
er. guns run out the sides ready for action. Stoves out doors with no 
covering but the trees, and here and there coal oil stoves on boxes, and 
their most dangerous neighbors gasoline stoves, all would seem to make 
up ahazard amounting to a prohibition, and yet good companies freely 
write them from one to two per cent for three years. You see there is no 
moral hazard here. These ‘‘ cottages” are not built to burn, the owners 
have no speculative eye in their construction. They are made for summer 
homes, and made to stay. The moral excellencies of the place are unsur 
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passed. Nearly ten thousand people onthe grounds, and nota door 
scarcely ever locked. in this regard the grounds fill the Western defini- 
tion of a hard town, where the men spell God with a small g, and the 
women bolt their doors with a hair pin. 

The former part of the definition won’t apply here, for a more moral, 
respectable gathering it would be difficult to have. 

“A shrewd writer has said, ‘‘ It is the unexpected which happens,” and 
looking over the losses of the month in Ohio, one is forcibly struck with 
its meaning. On the edge of the State, just over the Pennsylvania line, a 
splendid dwelling house, upon which no money or pains had been spared 
in its construction, took fire from a defective flue and $10,000 of good 
money furnished its monument. This reminds us that “defective flues” 
are unusually numerous and on the increase. It is believed that nearly 
one-third of all the dwelling losses, where the buildings are wood, origi- 
nate from this cause. The owners know their danger. The builder is 
aware that they reflect no honor upon his workmanship, and yet, perhaps, 
with an eye to rebuilding, he will leave just enough of them to make bus- 
iness lively. Midst our losses we are reminded that this summer light- 
ning plays no insignificant part. One storm in passing over the State 
from Indiana to Pennsylvania, burned up seven barns and injured nearly 
as many houses. Generally when a barn is struck by lightning it all burns 
up. When a house is struck it rarely ever burns. The per centage of 
losses on barns to houses from lightning is four-fold, and yet the com- 
panies which pay the losses rarely make_no difference in the rates, except 
theoretically. The books lay down a higher rate, but the daily reports 
show that little, if any, attention is paid to thisin practice. Next month 
the clans will assemble at Chicago and hear the combined and united 
wisdom of the ‘‘outside men.” The programme looks bright and lively, 
and the best wishes for a splendid session and a magnificent success un- 
der Preside: t Dresser is heartily given by EvcLIip. 

CLEVELAND, August 12, 1881. 


CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati Retrieving its Reputation as a Fiery City—Woodworkers’ Risks in Bad 
Odor—Losses in the City Occasioned by These Risks—Illegitimate Co-operative 
Fire Insurance Companies in Ohio—The Co-operative Life Companies and their 
Dupes. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.]™ 


Bic fires have for the nonce ceased to be in the fashion here. Had they 
continued in the same ratio as a month or so ago, Cincinnati might by 
this time have become designated as the City of Blazes, in which case it 
would hardly have been complimentary to its inhabitants if any one was 
told to pay a visit to the Paris of America. Since my last, the principal 
“flare up” was at Empire Hall, on 6th street, by which damage to the 
tune of about $3000 only was sustained, covered, however, by insurance. 
It originated from the heated smoke-stack of the spice mills situated in 
the building. Wood-workers’ risks continue to be in bad odor, and quite 
a number of companies have canceled their policies of this class. Several 
of the foreign companies have pursued this course, but the English com- 
panies (as was expected), remain firm and will continue to take such 
kinds of business. An advance of rates is highly probable, and a meet- 
ing of the Board of Underwriters will shortly be convened for the purpose 
of taking the subject into consideration. 

Since January 1, 1880, the losses to Cincinnati companies and agencies 
on wood-workers’ risks have been upwards of $450,000, which sum in- 
cludes losses on buildings, stocks and machinery. The total premiums 
received against this amount were about $125,000, leaving a balance on 
the wrong side of rather startling dimensions. Time and greater precau- 
tionary measures for the prevention of fire will alone tend to restore con- 
fidence and induce those companies that are scared, to re-enter the field of 
operations, which ought, under proper conditions, to be an exceedingly 
Temunerative one, 

Notwithstanding the state of affairs, there are comparatively but few 
Shares of insurance companies for sale in the market, and what are offered 
Teceive fair bids ! 

There are said to be nearly forty co-operative fire insurance companies 
doing business in the State of Ohio, that make no returns to the Insurance 
Department, and it is reported that the Insurance Superintendent will 





shortly make investigations regarding the legality of the large amount of 
‘borrowed money ” as returned by some of the Mutuals of this State. 

Life insurance is commencing to recover its tone since the return of 
more favorable weather, and the co-operatives in this department also 
begin to raise their drooping heads and pull themselves together for a 
good Fall campaign. 

Speaking of the co-operatives, does any elderly lady or gentleman, 
whose head has been whitened by as many as eighty-eight winters, require 
the boon of a life policy? If so, either he or she can be straightway ac- 
commodated with the same, by applying to a certain Mutual Relief Asso- 
ciation, or any of its numerous authorized agents. This society offers 
cheaper insurance than can be secured elsewhere, because of the great 
caution that is taken in accepting risks, and on account of the exceed- 
ingly low assessments in the table of rates. It boasts of two divisions for 
its members: No. 1 embracing the lives of hobble-de-hoys, full grown 
men, and grey heads up to sixty, while No. 2 takes in grand-papas and 
grand-mammas with golden-rimmed spectacles, “lean and slippered panta- 
loons,” errand-boys of George Washington e¢ a/., up to the highly respect- 
able and patriarchal age of eighty-eight. Those who can boast of having 
been born in the eighteenth century have to pay their assessment at rates 
varying from $1.85 to $2.50 per $1000 of insurance. Members can assure 
up to $6000, which amount can be divided into as many as six policies, 
Butler originated the well-known coupiet, which in this case seems to be 
applicable: ‘‘ Doubtless the pleasure is as great of being cheated, as to 
cheat ;” and Swift observed in his Tale of a Tub, that ‘‘ the happiness of 
life consists in being well deceived.” While the geese enjoy themselves 
after the fashion in fancied security, the co-operative gentlemen chuckle 
gleefully within their- coat-sleeves, as their quietly pluck their feathers. 
Let the policyholders rip till they learn better, for it is never too late to 
gain experience, even at the ripe age of eighty-eight ! Wholesome lessons 
can be derived daily from observing the various dodges in the school of 
knavery, although the pupil may be silver-gray. RIADA, 

CINCINNATI, August 13, 1881. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN UNTRUTHFUL ASSESSMENT CIRCULAR. 
(To THE EvITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I FIND on reaching this place that a loss has occurred with the Mutual 
Relief Society, of Rochester, N. Y., of the following type. The individual 
had been under treatment for about three years for consumption, and was 
admitted to this society November 24, 1880, dying May 19, 1881. The 
proofs of loss sent the society stated death was caused by chronic abscess 
of the lung. The person who made out the proofs says it was put in this 
way in order to make the case as light as possible. The assessment cards 
are now out for this loss, and state death to have been caused by pneumo- 
nia—illness two months and nineteen days. Now, if it has already become 
necessary for the home management of this concern to so falsely represent 
causes of [death in order to obtain means to meet losses, what course will 
it be necessary for them to pursue three years hence, when their losses will 
have become nearly double the ratio of membership, they now having been 
in existence only about three years? Is not this a case for investigation by 
the Insurance Department under the recent law. 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. August 15, 1881. INQUIRER. 





ABOUT THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL LIFE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I wrITE for the purpose of learning something in regard to the move- 
ments of the Atlantic Mutual Life, of Albany, N.Y. In October last B. 
Nordquist, of this place, notified me that his ‘‘ paid-up” policy for $500 
fell due in September, 1880. I looked it over, and at his request wrote 
the company which I found in the hands of a receiver. He requested 
me to send the policy to him at once for the purpose of filing as a 
claim ; this I did, (Filed November 4, 1880) and to which on the 11th of 
November the receiver replied that the referee would make report soon, 
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and then he (E. Newcomb, receiver) would be able to make dividend. 
Hearing nothing farther I again wrote in March, 1881, and March 17, re- 
ceived notice that as the policy was not filed till November 4, 1880, it was 
debarred, all claims filed after June 28, 1880, could not share, &c. In your 
issue of June 30, 1881, SPECTATOR, pages 378 and 379, you give the stand- 
ing of this company. Now it is necessary for people holding “ paid-up” 
policies to watch them as though they were co-operative delusions? It 
would seem so judging from Mr. Newcomb’s letter. The holder of this 
policy thought everything all right till his time was up, when he found 
himself a victim of misplaced confidence. I should judge from their state- 
ment that something should be paid to others besides receivers. 

McHenry, Ill., Fw/y 25, 1881. M. 

[When any corporation falls under the jurisdiction of the courts, the 
presiding judge fixes the terms of settlement, generally having in view the 
welfare of the greatest number interested. It seems the court limited the 
time for filing claims against the Atlantic Mutual to June 28, 1880, and 
the claim above referred to was not filed till four months later. Indeed, 
the claim did not mature until after the time fixed for proving claims by 
the court. At the time the company went into the hands of the receiver, 
the policy referred to was like any other living policy, and not entitled to 
preference. The owner of it was on the same footing precisely as the 
owners of other policies that had not matured. We fail to see where this 
policyholder has suffered any injustice at the hands of the receiver. Theré 
was nothing due him at the time the company was declared insolvent, and 
the receiver could not pay claims that matured subsequently. There is, 
of course, a hardship involved in the case, but no greater than is usually 
found among victims of insolvent corporations or firms. This policy- 
holder’s grievance is against the persons who made the company insolvent, 
not against the receiver who is trying to adjust its affairs. A recent or- 
der entered in the case of the Atlantic Mutual was printed in THE SPEcTA- 
TOR of last week.—THE SPECTATOR. ] 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Incendiary Clockwork. 


RECENTLY the residence of Dr. Bowen, at Scituate, R. IL, was de- 
stroyed by fire, together with its contents. Before the fire was extinguished the 
doctor's stable was found to be on fire, and an examination showed that fire had 
been communicated by means of clockwork. It is supposed the house was fired 
in the same manner. Dr. Bowen has been active in securing the enforcement of 
the liquor law, and the fires are believed to have been instigated by revenge. The 
following is a description of the mechanism of this new incendiary: ‘‘ It consists 
of half a flour barrel, across the top of which is a stout piece of chestnut planking. 
In the centre is a wooden disc revolving on a pivot. A nailis driven in one end of 
the cross piece and another in the wooden disc. To these nails a stout piece of 
elastic is attached. The disc is then turned half way round on the pivot, to an up- 
right stick, to which is attached a small piece of brass in the form of a catch, or 
lever. The lever is pierced near the end and catches on a small headless nail on 
the disc. On the top of this disc is a first-class Waterbury alarm clock, made by 
the Waterbury Clock Company, of Waterbury, Conn. The bell is removed from 
the top of the clock and the timepiece so adjusted that when the alarm is set off, 
the hammer strikes on the brass lever, forcing it from the nail. This releases the 
disc and allows it to swing back with great force, until it strikes the nail at the fur- 
ther end of the cross-bar. On top of the clock is a small lamp filled with alcohol, 
emitting only a faint blue flame. When the disc flies around, this lamp comes in 
contact with six small upright sticks wound with oily cotton, and setting them on 
fire, is thrown over by the rebound of the disc and falls into the half barrel. In 
this is a quantity of ‘ excelsior,’ a bundle of oily rags and half pint bottle filled with 
alcohol. The whole contrivance is very ingenious; and though crude, works per- 
fectly. The alarm on the machine was set to go off at 12.45 o'clock.” 





A Healthy Invalid. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the N. Y. Herald, writing from Reading, Pa., 
tells the following: ‘‘ The other day a miserable looking man, about sixty years 
of age, was jokingly directed to a North Sixth street attorney's office. He was told 
he could get his life insured there. When he made his business known his case 
was ‘‘understood’”’ at once. He said: ‘‘ My name is Bogert. I am sixty years 
old and dying. I have night sweats and must cough from sundown and sun up. 
I can’t eat or sleep; you can hear the death rattle in my throat as I talk (here the 





man groaned and produced a rattling noise in his throat). I am so weak that I can 
hardly sit up in my chair. I know I am dying, and I want my life insured.” The 
poor man rested his head on his hand and looked the very picture of despair, A 
broker next door was sent for and palmed of as a medical examiner of an insurance 
company. Bogert submitted to an examination and he was pronounced in adying 
condition. The following conversation then took place: 

Doctor—How much insurance do you want ? 

Bogert—As much as any of these gentlemen want to pay for (terrible cough), 

Doctor—What are your terms ? 

Bogert—Well, the other old mer who are getting insured are paid $2 cash on 
every $1000. I ought to have that, too. 

An attorney in the office then spoke up: ‘All right, we'll take him for $10,000, 
but with this understanding that we be allowed to furnish you medicine of our own 
preparation. We must cure you of your terrible cough.” 

At this remark Bogert shook his head and exclaimed: ‘No, you don't! None 
of your medicine into me! Not any! Good day, gentlemen,” and the old man 
shoved his way out of the office as if he expected some one had intended to poison 
him on the spot. He changed from a dying toa well man in remarkably quick 
time. Bogert was one of the men in the business of getting himself insured. He 
is in very fair health." 





A New Incendiary Use For Naphtha, 


WE have heretofore published in the columns of THE SPECTATOR the 
results of various experiments that have been made in the way of utilizing petro- 
leum products for fuel on board of steamboats and for locomotives. Some time 
since an extended series of experiments were made with a steamboat, and were 
pronounced satisfactory, but as the idea has not been adopted, there must have 
been some hitch aboutit. A St. Paul man now claims to have discovered new 
means for introducing this greatest of modern incendiaries to general use in man- 
ufacturing industries regarding which The Pioneer Press, of that city, says: 
‘‘For years past Herrman S. Saroni, of St. Paul, has been experimenting in the 
line of petroleum or naphtha for fuel. The Pioneer Press noticed recently that a 
patent had been issued to him for ‘an improvement in Hyde's carbon furnaces.’ 
That did not convey much of an idea to any one who had not examined this inven- 
tion. Until since this issuance of the patent his experiments and tests have been 
conducted very quietly, but within a week he has bought a new twelve-horse boiler 
and engine and applied his apparatus to it, and invited all the curious and engin- 
eers, railroad and steamboat men, to come in and see his new invention in practical 
operation. He conducts a very fine stream of naphtha from a reservoir through a 
small pipe and nozzle, and very close to it, another similar nozzle furnishes a jet of 
super-heated steam. The two combined receive air through openings into the 
chamber, where the naphtha, steam and air combined are converted into vapor and 
forced through numberless small orifices in a net-work of pipes, and this vapor 
burns as it emerges into the fire box with an intense white heat. This heat can be 
increased or diminished by the mere turn of a faucet or stop-cock, increasing or 
decreasing the flow of naphtha or steam, and by the same means can be instantly 
extinguished. No spark or smoke is ever emitted from the smoke-stack (which is 
in reality a superfluity) as the combination is simply perfect. Railroad engineers 
and master mechanics who have seen it operating, think it a wonderful invention, 
and some practical tests as to cost, etc., will probably be made soon. Those who 
have kept up with Holland’s experiments think Saroni’s as far in advance of it, 
and look for wonderful results in its application to smelting ores, mining and oper- 
ating transportation by land and water. The professor gives no indication of 
what he claims or expects for it, but he invites everybody who wants to, to come 
and see it run a twelve-horse engine at his shop on Cedar street. It there is any 
weak point in it he wants it pointed out worse than any one else. Chicago capit- 
alists are urging him to come there and put it into boilers and locomotives, but 
he seems to be in no special hurry about it.” 





Grave-Yard Insurance. 


THE following we clip from a Scranton, Pa., letter to The New York 
Times : 

The extent of the grave-yard insurance business in the coal regions surpasses 
comprehension. Since the introduction of the system here was first noticed in 
The Times it has grown to anincredible extent. Companies and agents have been 
multiplied, and now the principal work of the post office in this city consists in 
handling the mails and money-orders of the mutual assessment sharks. It is estim- 
ated that no less than $20,000 is forwarded daily from this city and,its suburbs to the 
principal offices that have agencies here, and the business is certainly increasing. 
Men who Jooked upon the speculation with scorn three months ago are now its 
active officers and agents, and the death ofa ‘‘subject’’ is usually discussed with 
glee at the bars and on the public streets. Agents are numerous and talk up their 
business with as much brazen effrontery as if it was the most legitimate in the State. 
** Do you know where there is any old person likely to die soon?” is the stock ques- 
tion of these ghouls when they strike a new community, and after the business 15 
fully established the question of the policyholders is:  ‘ How is your man to-day? 
Nothing so utterly devoid of soul has ever been devised. Sons and daughters and 
strangers are constantly waiting for the death of some old person upon whose li 
large policies have been placed because it was thought he or she would die soon. 

In course of conversation with an agent here to-day I said I thought the business 
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could not last more than six months, He hugged his armful of policies closer, and 
said: ‘It will last at least two years.” Proceeding to demonstrate this, he con- 
tinued: ‘‘ The business began in the German counties of the State, and was not 
known here until it had flourished for months among the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
Now it has taken firm hold among the Irish people of the coal regions, and will 
run among them for some time, and finally the Americans will take a hand in it, 
pecause it affords such a chance for speculation, and when the Americans under- 
take anything they will run it for all it's worth.” 

“But,” I asked, ‘‘ will not its bogus and dishonest transactions deter men from 
taking a hand it it? Many persons carry policies and don't realize half what they 


n. 
PAY That's their lookout. The people don’t stop to think of the hundreds who lose. 
They rather look at the one man in the community who realizes $1000, and they 
oceed torushin. It is pretty generally undeistood that lotteries are frauds, yet 
the hope of realizing something for little or nothing plunges men into speculation 
and makes the lottery sharks rich." The agent added that the company in which 
he was interested was perfectly legitimate, but admitted that the business afforded 
an opportunity for wholesale fraud. He said if he insured all sorts of subjects, as 
other agents did, he could make $50 aday. Some old persons were insured the 
yery day of their death, and policies were issued ina number of cases after the 
bject had actually died. 

he grave-yard insurance doctor is a great factor in the business, and has al- 
ready become a character. He neglects all other practice for this, and devotes 
most of his time to filling blank forms, certifying that all sorts of persons whom he 
has never seen, much less examined, arein the enjoyment of good health, and fit 
subjects for insurance. For this service the doctor receives $1 to $2 per certificate. 
In exceptional cases he is well paid, as, for instance, when he fills a certificate for 
somebody who is dying or already dead. A prominent physician who had at- 
tended a grave-yard insurance patient who died on the outskirts of the city, the 
other day, was accosted in the street by a policyholder who had $1000 on the de- 
ceased, and offered $300 of the amount if he would simply change the date ofthe 
certificate to the board of health so as to represent that the subject died a day later 
than he did. The policy was issued just the day the person died, and this was 
sufficient to vitiate it unless the doctor would make other representations. The 
doctor declined, and was no sooner rid of policyholder No. 1 than another called 
him into his house and offered him $500 to change the date of the death certificate. 
Policyholder No. 2 had $5000 insurance on the same person in another company. 
The doctor declined all offers, but he was derelict in his duty to the public when he 

did not cause the arrest of the persons who had made these overtures. 

Notwithstanding the great number of companies now scattered throughout the 
state, new charters are granted daily by the State Department at Harrisburg for 
the formation of assessment insurance associations without capital, credit, or com- 
mon decency. The companies take on same alluring names, such as the ‘‘ Hope 
and Help” company, ‘‘ The Poor Man's Friend,” the ‘‘ Reliable,” the ‘‘ Guardian 
Angel,” and such gooddy-goody appellations as are calculated to screen their real 
purpose and deceive the gullible public. Ina short time we shall hear of some 
startling crimes perpetated by policyholders who grow desperate paying their 
hard earnings away and realizing nothing. 

An incident is reported in the suburbs of an old man named Hall, upon whose 
lite a syndicate had policies aggregating $10,000, being sent on long errands daily 
along the railroad, about train-time. The unsuspecting oy meg ene! went along 
the track cheerfully, but managed to dodge the trains. At last the nefarious plot 
of the insurance sharks was discovered, and Hall refused to do any more errands 

uiring long walks upon the railroad. 

en awell-insured subject dies in the coal fields, there is generally a big 
wake and an imposing funeral, the policyholders generally being the principal 
mourners. The death ofold persons is now made the cause of general rejoicing, 
and gray hairs are no longer carried ‘‘in sorrow to the grave.” It is thought the 
Insurance Commissioner, knowing the character of these criminal concerns, is neg- 
lecting hts duty when he does not take steps to revoke their charters and put a stop 
to the infamous business. 





Of Interest to Theatre Lessees. 


OuR law report of yesterday containeda decision of Lord Coleridge with 
respect to the lease of the Italian Opera House. The lessor, Mr. Quilter, sued Mr. 
Mapleson, the lessee, for breach of the usual covenant to insure against fire. There 
was no dispute as to the facts. The policy taken out by Mr. Mapleson, strictly speak- 
ing, lapsed on March 25, and it was not formally renewed until May 14. There 
was thus an interval of seven weeks during which the theatre might have been 
burnt down without the loss being covered by insurance. But though Mr. Maple- 
son could rot show a regular policy to have existed during that interval, he con- 
tended that there was an ‘‘ understanding” between himself and the insurance 
offices that the policies should not lapse through non-payment of premiums. Rep- 
tesentatives of the offices in question were called at the trial, and did not dispute 
their moral liability. It was plain, however, that Mr. Mapleson could not have 
maintained an action on this moral obligation. Another question next arose. 
There is a well-known and valuable statute which provides that Courts of Equity, 
and therefore new courts of law, may relieve against a forfeiture for breach of cove- 
nant or condition to insure against fire ‘‘ where no loss or damage by fire has hap- 
pened, and the breach has, in the opinion of the court, been committed through 
accident or mistake, or otherwise without fraud or gross negligence, and there is an 
surance on foot at the time of the application to the Court in conformity with the 
covenant to insure.’ Was Mr. Mapleson entitled to the assistance of this statute ? 
The policy had lapsed because Mr. Mapleson had quitted England without leaving 
ds to pay the premiums. Fraud there was none, but neither was there accident 
ormistake. Either gross negligence, or simply want of funds occasioned the 
, and under these circumstances Lord Coleridge held that the defendant 

could not be relieved from the consequences of hisomission. Neither did the ‘‘ un- 
derstanding " between Mr. Mapleson and the insurance offices stand him in good 
stead. The terms of the covenant in black and white required a legal policy of in- 
Surance to be effected. The honorable feelings of an insurance company are good 
ings in their way, but they are not exactly the sort of security which an owner or 
or has in view when he exacts a covenant from his lessee or sub-lessee. If the 
Italian Opera House had been burnt while uninsured, ard if the directors of the 
insurance companies, who, it seems, were ignorant of the arrangement, had turned 
found and refused to pay, Mr. Quilter would probably have forfeited his own in- 
terest in the building to the Government, his own lessors. If, now that this danger 
I tided over and an insurance is affected, the plaintiff's action has an air of vexa- 
ss, the excuse seems to lie in another quarter. Apparently, the action was 





commenced as a short method of obtaining at the same time possession of the 
premises and judgment for arrears of rent. We fear that Mr. Mapleson’s venture 
has not been prosperous, and though every one will sympathize with a manager 
who, by his enterprise deserves well of the opera-gcing publie, it would be too 
much to expect Mr. Quilter to submit to further pecuniary sacrifices, as well as to 
the danger of another lapse of the fire-insurance policy.—The London Times. 





Death-Bed Co-operative Ravages in the West. 


THE Eagle, of Union City, Ind., has the following to say touching co- 
operative gambling, now spreading trom Pennsylvania and Maryland to the West: 


We, in Ohio and Indiana, may not have any Robert Bells or ‘‘ Pop" Perrys— 
poor old — gerte place thousands of dollars of insurahce upon, but policies are 
being issued, and held for gambling purposes, on some of our old people who are 
most worthy and respectable, and we now call to mind a number of cases which 
will pass very well for ‘‘ Pennsylvania insurance."’ Three aged residents of our 
neighboring county of Darke, two of whom at least were in poor health fer several 
years, died recently with policies, not six months old, on their lives—one with three 
policies we believe and another with eight. Several policies were written on a 
man not a dozen miles from here, who was upwards of 80 years of age, stricken 
with paralysis, and who had as visitors at one and the same time, his physician 
and an insurance agent—and he considerately ‘‘ passed off" in a very short time 
afterward. Of course his beneficiaries didn’t get the thousands they hoped for but 
they got something—so also did the companies and their agents—and the dupes 
who held policies in these companies furnished the money. A young man near 
here holds a policy on his father's life. One night, about a month ago, the old 
gentleman became suddenly and seriously sick. His smart son heard of it, but 
instead of hastening to his father’s bedside, he saddled a horse and rode for dear 
life for a Doc—no for an insurance agent—intent on getting an additional insur- 
ance before it should be too late. The funny part of this aftair—for it really has a 
funny side—is the old man got well. Nota mile from the Eagle office lives a man, 
not so aged, (about 60 years,) but who has a lung disease for over two years, un- 
able to work, and not expecting, nor by his friends oo to live long, upon 
whom, about three months ago, a policy for several thousand dollars was taken 
out. This was at or within a few days of the time when he was so seriously sick 
that a watcher or attendant was necessary at night, and it was,thought probable 
that his death might occur at any time. 





An Insurance Company vs. an Illinois Town. 


IN Chicago, August 6, Judge Drummond decided the case of The 
United States, ex ve/. The AZtna Life Insurance Company, against The Board of 
Supervisors of the Town of Brooklyn, Lee County. This was a petition for man- 
damus to compel the supervisors and town clerk to levy a tax with which to pay 
four judgments for $38,891 48 in the company’s favor. The Board claimed no de- 
mand had been made for payment, and the town clerk demurred because he could 
not act until the Board had first determined to take the necessary measures to en- 
force the judgments. The principal question was whether it was necessary after 
the judgments had been obtained, and after some at least of them had remained 
for several years without action being taken on them, to make a demand on the 
town authorities before a peremptory writ of mandamus could issue. The court 
held that it was not necessary; that the town authorities should have taken the 
proper steps to have any judgment against the town extended on the town property 
so it would be subject to taxation. The peremptory mandamus was, therefore 
allowed. 





The Resident Manager of the City of London Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

ALTHOUGH it has not been authoritatively announced, it is generally 
understood that John C. Paige, the well-known manager of the Metropole and Re- 
assurances Generales companies, is to be resident manager in this country 
of the City of London Fire. Mr. Paige's success with the two French companies 
bas made him a lasting reputation on the other as well as this side of the Atlantic. 
The company, if it has made this very probable selection, is fortunate in securing 
so able a representative to introduce it to the American public. THE SPECTATOR 
has on so many occasions brought Mr. Paige favorably before the attention of its 
readers, that words of personal comment on his appointment at this time are super- 
fluous. General Manager Phillips, accompanied by Alderman H. E. Knight, 
chairman of the company, is now on trip a through the West, his objective point 
being California. His time will be taken up throughout his travels in appointing 
representatives and otherwise arranging for the coming of the City of London. 
The company will not open out into full operation in this country, it is expected, 
before January I. 

The City ot London Fire was registered on February g, last. Its success so far 
has been unprecedented. At the time of the first ordinary general meeting, 
held in June, 182 agents had been appointed and since then many more have 
been added to this number. Although a large amount of business has been 
obtained in the short time the company has been doing business, this business 
has not been done without the exercise of much care. The strength of the 
company at the outset has been the main cause for the patronage extended 
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it. Mr. Phillips, the general manager of the City of London, is a gentleman who 
stands high in the insurance world and, as the chairman expressed it at the statu- 
tory meeting, if the company thought he was a good man for the position when it 
made up its mind to appoint him, after afew months of his working, it has come 
to the conclusion that he was infinitely better than was expected. Business has 
continued to come with such volume to the company’s offices that it now employs 
a large staff of gentlemen at its headquarters. Its advent in the United States at 
this time cannot fail to bring it speedy success. 





In Convention. 


IN the parlors of the Cameron House, La Crosse, the Fire Underwriters 
Association of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota, composed of State and special 
agents of all the principal fire insurance companies, met in convention on the 
morning of August 9. Routine business occupied the attention of the convention, 
nothing of general importance being transacted. I, W. Holman, the president, 
occupied the chair and J. C. Griffith recorded. Among the members present were 
the following: I. W. Holman, J. F. Bates, C. W. Potter, E. G. Halle, J. J. Mc- 
Donald, C. H. Lord, H. L. Moss, H. P. Hubbell, J. C. Griffith,C. W. Kibbee 
E. L. Dimock, A. J. Trumball, W. T. Clark, J. M. Morrison, J. H. Caswell, W 
L. Jones, John Howley, Theo. W. Briggs, C. E. Norbeck. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The Clinton Fire Insurance Company, of New York, has appointed 
E. B. Rice its representative at Worcester, Mass. 

—Among the many capitalists who have endorsed life insurance as a 
judicious investment is included the late W. G. Fargo, whose life was insured for 
$58,000. 

—The London and Staffordshire Fire Insurance Company has a new 
general manager in the person of Robert Muir, a well-known insurance man of 
Glasgow. 

—Major Douglas West, a prominent local underwriter of New 
Orleans, is now in New York. His trip combines in its object recreation as well 
as business. 

—There is talk of the Berlin Cologne Fire Insurance Company, of 
Germany, re-insuring its outstanding risks in a new company whose name has not 
been made public. 

—The Argentine Insurance Company, officered by J. McLene, 
president, and E. Beard, secretary, gains in business every month under the influ- 
ence of careful and conservative management. 

—The premiums of a Bloomington, IIl., insurance firm will come up 
to $1500 by a contract made with Chicago parties to place $100,000 of insurance 
on grain held at different points in Central Illinois. 

—Mrs. Spriggins, whose religious prejudices are pronounced, when 
she read of the failure of the Universal Life Insurance Company, sagely remarked 
that she never did think much of ‘‘ them Universalists."’ 


—-A detailed list of death losses and matured endowments paid 
since organization in 1845 to date, making a book of substantial size, has been 
published by the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, and is no mean testi- 
monial to that company’s efficiency and good record, 


—The fierce heat of the sun has been materially augmented so far 
during the present month in certain parts of the country by rival burnings. The 
telegraph is burdened daily with accounts of various conflagrations, but in several 
instances, the loss to insurance companies was slight. 

—H. H. Whiting, insurance inspector, of Boston, and W. B. Reaney, 
mechanical engineer, of Baltimore, are named as two of a committee of three to 
adjust the losses incurred in the burning of the Girard Point elevator, near Phila- 
delphia, by the Girard Storage Company, on April 28 last. E 


—Tne Union Insurance Company, of San Francisco, one of Thomas 
S. Chard’s companies, has been admitted to do business in New York State. The 
company has a capital of $750,000 and assets of more than a $1,000,000. A palpa- 
ble net surplus is held. The Union has no agent at present in New York city. 


—The proclamation of Mayor Howell, of Brooklyn, designating 
August 4 as a day of thanksgiving over the probable recovery of the President, 
was carried out to the letter by the small boy, who gave expression to his joy by 
firing off sky-rockets innumerable, The public buildings were gaily decorated, 











and the classic outlines of the City Hall were brought into bold relief during the 
evening by the frequent discharge of red powder on the roof. Doubtless many 
underwriters when they awoke in the morning gave thanks that the town was still 
intact. No fires were reported as resulting from fireworks. 


—S. H. Stone, Jr., has received the appointment of agent for the Fire 
Association, of Philadelphia, at Beverly, Mass. Mr. Stone has a prosperous 
agency, among other companies, representing the Phoenix, of London; Fire In- 
surance Association, Glens Falls, Western (Toronto), and the Merchants, 
(Newark). 

—During the past week Col. H. T. Titus, marine underwriters’ agent 
for the Southern Coast of Florida, Daniel Baldwin, of Montpelier, founder of the 
Vermont Mutual Fire, and W. H. Remington, for many years secretary of the 
Suffield Farmers Mutual Insurance Company, of Massachusetts, have been added 
to to the insurance death roll. 


—The Mutual Assessment Birth Association, organized at Laurelton, 
Pa., indicates a new epoch in Pennsylvania speculative insurance evolution. Only 
married persons are allowed to enter the fold. By the certificate of insurance 
against birth, it is provided that members shall not become beneficiaries until a 
year after obtaining certificates. 


—William C. Coart has been elected secretary of the Georgia Home 
Insurance Company, of Columbus. Mr. Coart’s connection with the company for 
many years has proved his faithfulness and responsibility, and its managers are 
confident that he wiil make an efficient secretary. His views as to the conduct of 
matters are identical with those of the able president, J]. Rhodes Browne, and his 
accession will help to keep up the even tenor of that gentleman's administration. 


—Pursuant to instructions from Insurance Commissioner Henry 
C. Kelsey, of New Jersey, W. F. Van Camp has made a thorough examination 
of the affairs of the Manufacturers Insurance Company, of Newark. After a careful 
appraisal of all its assets, he finds that the company is in better condition than the 
officers themselves claimed. He rates the assets and surplus of the company 
nearly $4000 higher each than they were stated in the July returns to the depart- 
ment. 

—The public has been misinformed as to the success of the English 
and Colonial Insurance Company, the Canadian company projected by Frederick 
A. Ball. Mr. Ball announces that the organization process goes on with encourage- 
ment. The latest information is that more than 1800 out of the 5000 proposed 
shares have beer subscribed for. Mr. Ball bears a reputation for business tenacity, 
and it will require a great deal more discouragement than he has yet met with to 
induce him to abandon the English and Colonial. 


—The insurance fraternity was called to mourn the loss last Saturday 
of Gilbert C. Halsted, for a number of months secretary of the Montauk Fire In- 
surance Company. Mr. Halsted has been temporarily residing at Goshen, N. Y., 
when he was stricken down with diphtheria, which resulted in speedy death, The 
disease is epidemic at that place, 15 persons being said to have been down with it 
in the building occupied by Mr. Halsted. Deceased was 54 years of age. His ex- 
perience in underwriting had not been long, but genial engaging qualities have 
made for him many friends in insurance circles. 


—That Minneapolis, though a city of advancement otherwise, is sadly 
degenerate in its protection against fire, is evident from the following clipping 
taken from a local paper: ‘‘ More than a dozen business men were at the Third 
street fire yesterday afternoon and had an elegant chance to see the inefficient 
working of the water supply. The firemen were equal to the emergency, and 
when they found the supply of water short they pulled down the burning roof and 
tossed it into the street. In such acase a stream from the hook and ladder truck 
is worth several birds in the bush—or thereabouts.” 


—Not many days hence Secretary R. Lewis, of the Alliance Fire 
and Life, of London, will arrive in this country to open the way for his company’s 
advent. Many hearts are held in suspense and many sleepless nights have been 
the result of the competition for the American representation of this large English 
corporation. The prize is a worthy one, and the captor may look back with com, 
placency to the time and trouble expended in baiting the hook and catching the 
fish. But the day for retrospection has not yet come. The company is still in the 
market, and promincnt underwriters are on the alert to greet Mr. Lewis with open 
arms. 


—Apropos of the recent large fires in Cincinnati, the comments of 
The Price Current on the danger presented by a location in that city, where theré 
are at least twenty manufacturing establishments all exposed by a reasonable pos- 
sibility to any one of their number, are, to say the least, interesting. Suppose 
that nineteen of these should make every provision possible against fire, and one 
should neglect todo so. They are yet, with all this care, exposed to danger that 
could and should be avoided. Take the other extreme. One man does all that is 
possible to make his premises safe. The other nineteen are careless and do noth- 
ing. Should there not be some law to compel careless men to do what is right? 
No man has a right to carelessly expose his property to danger; he has less right 
to expose that of others. The wood-working business, a prominent industry in 


(Continued on Page v.) 
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AUSTRALIAN LIFE INSURANCE. 


The following tables, showing the results of life insurance in Australia, we find in The Australasian Insurance and Banking Review. 


























NAME OF OFFICE, Head Office. 
| 
Australian Mutual Provident Society.................-.-----------+-- | Sydney ..... 
Victoria Life and General Insurance Company..........--.---- oudaies 
Australia Alliance Assurance Company.............-..--------------- Melbourne .- 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia................---------------- | Sydney ..... 
National Mutual Life A OF Ric ccs ncccvececencecesos Melbourne .. 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria | Melbourne .. 
Australian Widows’ Fund L. A. Society................-------------- | Melbourne . 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society...............--------------- Melbourne .. 
Australasian Temp. & Gen. Mut. Life Ass. Society............-...--- Melbourne __| 
| 
RE ae Ra ee ee oe ares 












































| PARTICULARS OF New Ponicies Issuzep Durinc THE YEAR. 

When Es-| Mutual or Year | Amounts AQSURANCES AND ANNUITIES, Premiums, Funds at 

tablished. | Proprietary. ov faa Closed. Eupowwsnts. “ ju Your” 
No. Amount | No. at y pon Single. Annual. 
£ | £2 s. da. 2 s.d. £2 s. a. 2 s. d. 
1849 Mutual ..... gist Dec. 3¢, 1879 6,128 2,102,685 7 354 16 8 4,092 18 8| 70,262 13 6 2,619,187 17 9 
1859 Proprietary..| 21st | June 30, 1880 | No) information | given es *171,104 7 10 
1862 Mixed ...... 18th Aug. 31, 1880 | 139 54,176 ee eves 4,601 13 11 | 2,285 13 4 116,028 13 9 
1869 Mutual ....- 11th June 30, 1880 | 1,375 366,893 2 48 16 9 795 19 5 |* 12,088 8 1x 112,746 16 1 
1869 | Mutual ..... ' ith Sept. 30, 1880 | 2,482 587,587 2 60 0 9 350 0 O 18,989 1 6 95,201 16 10 
1870 | Mutual ..... oth Dec. 31, 1879 829 204,300 1 100 0 © | 786 18 2/| 7,302 15 1% 58,961 7 5 
1871 | Mutual ..... gth Oct. 31, 1880 | 1,024 217,509 cose eoeeee 7:995 19 9 56,009 9g It 
1874 Mutual ..... 6th Mar. 31, 1880 3,258 810,884 1 Not given, | 241 18 o 28,519 16 9 63,628 1 6 
1876 Mutual ..... 4th Sept. 30, 1880 | 295 55,100 ee sass eens 2,116 13 9 4:349 0 2 
| | ——|--—|]-—]- | | 

ae | cceece ee 15,530 | 43995134 13 563 13 5 | 10,869 8 2 | 149,561 19 7 | 3)297,217 12 





or the New Zealand Government, hence their omission from the table. 





* This amount is greater by £5,150 than that shown in our table for the previous year. 


T he claims for that period were overstated by that amount. 

















‘N " B.—No accounts have been received from the Australasian Insurance Company. 
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Australian Mutual Provident 
Society ........-..----.---- 
Victoria Life and General in-| 


surance Company ......... 
_ Alliance Assur- 
ance Company............. 
Mutual Life Laneatlon of 
ete eae 
National Mutual Life Assoc- 
iation of Australasia........ 


Mutual Assurance Society of 
WED Gheabedetsacotoonse 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 











New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business i in New York. 
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Pain. 
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Last | 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 
Par Value 
of Stock. 
Sale of Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 


Price of Latest 


Date. |Per Ct| 
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| 
|£$3,000,000 ’ tJuly,’81| 5 
300,000] 151.71, eee 3 | 5 
600,000} 224.83 | Mar.,’8: | 10 


$300,000 | $167.03 | Jan.,’81| 10 | --- Etna, Hartford 
290,000} 200.97 | July, a % American, Boston 
a 400,000 | 233.74 |*July,’8x | a5 ‘May 2t,/8r American, Newark 
American Exchange 200,000 | 139.70 “ay, 8: July 30, 81 | 
Broadway 200,000 | 266.56 UE: 8 : July 27,'81 American, Philadelphia . 400,000 | 260.24 | April,’8: 
Brooklyn 153,000] 242.92 |*July, 81 Feb. t0,’81 American “Central, $ t. Louis.. 300,000] 183.43 | Jan., ’81 
Armenia, Pittsburgh 250,000] 112.40 | Jan., ’81 


2 
u 88 | 








200,0c0} 103.25 | July, ’80 
Buffalo German 200,000 | 322.04 
Citizens | 300,000} 264.54 

| 210,002 | 188.20 
250,000} 152.89 7 
300,000} 100.49 


ans 
Urn Cn Ut yun 


Atlantic, Providence.....-..--. a 200,000 | 108.95 | Jan., 81 
July 20, "8: Boatmans, Pittsburgh 250,000] 125.88 | Jan.,’81 
Aug. 15s, 81 Commonwealth, Boston 500,020] 104.98 April, By 
Feb.19,’81 
Apr.13,’81 Connecticut, Hartford | 1,000,000] 128.77 |*July,’ 
} e Detroit, Detroit 300,000] 203.61 | Jan., ‘st 
Feb.10, ’81 Eliot, Boston 200,000 | 172.69 } Apr "81 
jjun. 135, "81 
Apr.18,’81 300,000] 135.63 |*July,’8: 
| July 13,’ "81 500,000] 342.23 [sJuly. "81 
~~ 10,'81 5 300,000] 108.26 |*Apr., 8: 
| 


an., "7 


200,000] 186.54 |*May,’81 
200,000} 148.30 |*July,’8: 
1,000,000] 225.61 |*July, "81 
300,000} 300.39 | Apr.,'81 
Empire City- - 200,000 | 137.03 
Exchange 200,010] 142.79 





_*Re 


Firemens, Baltimore 378,000 | 120.14 |*July, ’81 
Firemens, Dayton | 250,000} 120.12 |*Apr., "81 
\Julyz 4, Se Firemens, Newark 500,000} 218.92 | July, "80 
ay 25, 51 } 
|Aug. 9,81 First National, Worcester 200,000 | 107.08 Jan., 80 
un, 2, "81 Franklin, Boston Fe 200,000 100.74 
Mar. 8, ‘81 Franklin, Philadelphia ............-. 400,000 335-78 


200,000 | 166.59 *July, ’81 
204,000| 136.89 *July,’8: 
Firemans ‘l'rust 150,000 | 142.71 |*July ‘81 
Franklin and Emporium. | 200,000} 172.71 *July,’81 
German American | 1,000,000} 225.61 |* July, ’8: 
Germania -.------------- 1,000,000 | 184,21 *July,’8x 


UAOUUA UwWratuw 


May 16,’81 German, Pittsburgh 100,000 | 147.48 | J 
Apr.13 '81 Germania, Newar ‘i 200,000 | 105.22 | 
Mar. 3, '81 Girard, Philadelphia 300,000] 282.33 
Aug. 3,, "81 Hartford, Hartford 1,250,000 | 194.23 | 
|Aug. 8, "8 
| July 25,’81 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...- 2,000,000] 222.75 |*July,’81 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 200,000} 219.81 | Jan., ’81 
Jun, 27,’81 Manufacturers, Boston 500,000 | 164.97 | Mar.,’8: | 
Aug. 15. "81 | 
Aug.16,’8t Mercantile, Cleveland a 200,000} 159.84 | Jan., ’8: 
|May 255, 81 Mercantile Marine, Boston -.. 400,000] 152.94 | May,’81 
| May 4, 81 Merchants Providence 200,000] 143.01 |* July, ’81 
|Mayzr, "81 | 


200,000} 366.04 sJuly, "81 

200,000} 164.53 6 i Ae 81 

200,000 “= ejule’ "3, 

200,000 11.3 

150,000} 188.83 at 81 
@ 1,000,000} 266.13 shai 81 


UUwenun 
PS 


200,000} 121.56 
3,000,000 | 154.64 
500,000} 129.76 
200,000} 138.23 
200,000} 109.58 
200,010} 251.68 


Vaan 


Merchants, Newark 400,000] 209.98 | Jan., ’81 
lAug. 11,'81 5 National, Baltimore 200,000] 117.18 |*July ’81 
eb: 23,81 National, Hartford 1,000,000} 170.04 |*July, 81 
eb. 21,’81 
un. 1,'81 Neptune, Boston 300,000} 153.06 | Apr., ’81 
1 nef 81 Newark City, Newark. 200,000] 160.09 | Jan., 80 
|Jun. 29,81 Newark, Newark 250,000] 234.27 | Jan., i! 


UNuUaGa Nu Ouse Usewun o 


Kings County 150,000| 236.68 |*July, ha 
Knickerbocker 280,000} 100.82 | Jan., 

La Fayette 150,000} 165.28 *July,’ b 
Lamar 200,000 | 115.35 gh "81 | 
BOOGIE: coc<00 150,000} 105.12 | July, ’80 
Long Island 300,000 | 154.01 |*July,’8 


al 


| July 26,'81 New Hampshire, Manchester 500,000] 168.51 
|Aug.11,’81 North American, Boston 1 200,000 | 143.72 
Ke 15,/81 Northwestern National, Milwaukee 600,000} 134.20 
un, 3,’81} = 
|Apr. 29,'8t Orient, Hartford 1,000,000 | 136.52 |*July,’8: 
May18,’81 Pennsylvania, Phila 490,000 | 321.22 | Mar.,’81 
Peoples, Newark 300,000] 110.51 | Jan., ’80 

Lie: 8, _ 


| Mayes, 4 Peoples, Trenton 300,000} 164.48 | Jan., 81 
fay25,’ 81 Phoenix, Hartford... 2,000,000 | 209.64 | fjuly, 8: 
May 11,'81 Prescott, Boston 200,000! 155.87 | Apr., 81 
|Feb. 2, "81 
| Mar. 14,81 Providence Washington, Providence 400,coo} 123.26 | Jan., ’81 
5 Revere, Boston 200,000} 105.67 an., '81 
= 10,’ 81 Security, New Haven 200,000 | 111.44 | | 
| July 20,’81 6 | 

uly 13,/81 Shoe and Leather, Boston.......-.-- 600,000} 146.81 | } 

|Mar. 28, "81 Heng — 1,000,000 | 136.19 |*July,’81 

. Paul, St 400,000 | 13y.62 | Jan., '81 


300,000 | 103.52 | July, ’80 | 
250,000| 152.22 |*July,’8r | 
Manuf’rs and Builcers --- 200,000} 196.31 |*July,’8r | 
Mechanics 250,000 |/ 212.99 |*July,’8r | 
Mechanics and Traders... 200,000] 217.60 |*July,’8z | 
Mercantile 200,000} 115.08 |*July,’8: | 





Merchants 200,000] 172.69 
dMetropolitan Plate Glass 100,000 | 121.54 | 
200,000 | 132.80 
200,000 | 174.67 
ion 200,000 | 160.77 | 
4 New York and Boston... 200,000} 100.64 | 


. 


- 
° 


New York Bowery 300,000} 249.19 
New York City 300,000| 105.7% " 
New York Equitable aeee 210,000 253-73 
New York Fire 200,000} 149.35 | 
500,000 | 223.67 
Northern | 250,000} 190.49 





w 
alll 


wnun 


North River 350,000 | 128.71 pr., 4 
200,000} 314.34 Aug. 4 United Firemens, Philadelphia. ...-. 200,000 | 110.42 


Traders, Chicago 500,000} 144.21 *Apr.,’82 
Mayr, . Union, Philadelphia 500,000 | 120.38 “dly., "81 
ept = 

200,000} 154.55 | 6 | ie. ot Bt Washington, Boston 400000 | 188.96 | Apr., "81 | 








200,000| 152.85 |*fuly,’8z fay11,’81 : 





150,000 | 235.22 |* July, ’81 (Mays. "81 —_— oe ee eee - 
speneen) senng Jey, Se |July 15,’81 _ Canadian Companies Doing Business in New Yo 

200,000| 119.54 |*July,’8 | Laws 1,781 A re Gas hea 
300,000 | 112.60 ‘fur. "81 | (july 14'81 80 British America, Toronto $500,000 | $143.05 | June, ’81 

| ro. | 5.27 | "Bx 
200,000| 161.75 | Feb., 81 Western, Toronto 400,000. 175.27 | Jan., 
200,000 eens ‘qu: "81 Feb. 15, b | 
200,000} 187.57 |*July,’8z 23 | Apr. 1,’ 
76 |* ‘ | . * Second dividend declared this year. 
see | ie aid fa ” ‘ i aati pond declared this year. — 
000 | 26 A 8 ? a Exclusive of scrip dividend to participating policyholders. 
pomrne } 168.29 * July. y Be Mayes, Ss 6 Has re-insured its outstanding risks and retired from business. 76 
300,000} 127.69 *July,’ 81 | cNo dividend. had been paid by the New York and Boston since its organization in 187' 
100,000} 113.29 | Jan, “9g: | d@ Devoted to insuring plate glass against breakage exclusively. 
oF | ¢ With an additional dividend of 3% per cent on the reserve fund. 
250,000| 190.91 l*July, gy | ’ J Sale before last capital increase. 
200,000 | 164.57 | July, ’80 7 g Has announced an increase to $5,000,000. 
300,000 | 150.33 Se Mayzs,’8 A Since capital increase the book value is reported at $167.68. 4 fire 
250,000 | | 279.83 |*July,’8r| 10 |May 4 *» ‘gs N, B.—The above table contains a complete list to date of the joint stock fire an 
; } . ‘ marine insurance companies of America authorized to do business in New York State. 
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(Continued from page 464.) 

Cincinnati, is no more prominent than it is hazardous, as at present conducted. 
When men build factories five or six stories high and pack them with well-seasoned 
light wood, they have no right to complain if the fire department does not prevent 
their burning, or if the insurance companies refuse to write policies upon them. 
The annual report of the Board of Trade and ‘Transportation, recently published, 
gives 9600 as the number of artizans and operatives employed in the wood-working 
establishments of that city, and the products for 1880 at $14,200,000. 


—The Fidelity and Casualty Insurance Company has lost a valued 
officer in the death of Edward Stark, manager of the fidelity branch of the com- 
pany. Just before his death Mr. Stark’s name had been mentioned in connection 
with an appointment of no small importance, but sickness intervened, followed by 
his demise. Mr. Stark had been kept at home for two weeks previous to his death 
afflicted with bronchitis in its worst form. The morning of August 6 found him 
excited and delirous and he died from congestion of brain, with which he had been 
threatened throughout life. Deceased was forty-one years. From his early youth 
he had been engaged in the profession which continued to receive his attention in 
the latter days of his life. 

—The soil of Pennsylvania is peculiarly fertile as regards insurance 
schemes, which apparently spring forth in a day, fully matured. There are evi- 
dences, however, that the most of these projects come of shallow-plowing, for the 
plants, although they may have the appearance of thrift, soon wither anddecay. The 
latest chance to get something for nothing is offered at Reading, where it is pro- 
posed to establish a building and saving association and an insurance company 
combined in one. The subscribers, if any there be, will pay a certain amount to 
the association for loans, and an additional sum monthly for insurance. Ifa sub- 
scriber dies, his monthly payments on the Joan are kept up by the association. If 
he is so unfortunate as to keep in the flesh, he pays something over $14 annually 
for $100, until the concern bursts. When a subscriber withdraws, all moneys are 
returned to him, but the insurance is forfeited. 


—Theatre accidents from fire have contributed somewhat towards 
improving their general condition, considered as a fire hazard, and the good work 
goes on from day today. Vienna's places of amusement have recently undergone, 
it is said, thorough inspection, and the following compulsory precautions adopted : 
Stair balustrades to have secure supports in the adjacent walls, doors to be 
sheathed with iron plate, corridors and halls supplied with lighted oil lamps in 
addition to gaslights, gas pipes supplying the auditorium must be separated from 
those running to the stage. Persons drilled in the use of fire extinguishing appa- 
ratus are to be stationed at various places, and the present New York plan of 
keeping at least one member of the city fire department in the theatre during the 
progress of plays will be enforced. In Paris the following precautions are urged 
by the Prefect of Police: Non-inflammable materials must compose stage scenery, 
zinc caps must cover the apertures of heating apparatus, which must run at least 
five inches above the floor, no side stalls will be allowed in Parisian theatres, oil 
lamps are to be used besides gas, and all doors, with a placard indicating which 
way of opening, are to be kept ready for an emergency. 


O LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company is prepared to largely increase its 
active agency force, and efficient men will find it to their interest to apply to the Union 
Central. Its interest receipts during 1879 exceeded all death claims, matured endowments 
taxes and commissions paid to agents. The life rate endowment plan a specialty. Policies 
incontestable and non-forfeitable withont surrender. The insurance laws of Ohio are the 
most stringent of any in the Union for the protection of policyholders. 

E. P. MARSHALL, 
Secretary, Cincinnati, O. 





Address, stating past record and references, 


O INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS. 
Liberal arrangements as to Commissions will be made with responsible Agents and 
Brokers controlling surplus lines of Fire Insurance. All orders will receive prompt attention 
References given and required. Address, 
HENRY E. NITCHIE, 145 Broadway, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 








PROMINENT AGENTS. 








SAAC S. BOYD, ATLANTA, GA., GENERAL AGENT 
Southern Department Watertown Fire Insurance Company, Georgia Department Col- 
umbus Insurance and Banking Company. 


TATE AGENCY OF R. G. T. SHEPHERD, NEW 


Represents Western Assurance Company, Watertown Insurance 





Orleans, La. 
Company, Hamburg-Bremen Insurance Company. Other Companies desired. 





W. BARRETT, INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 120 


e «a Salle Street mg a Continental Ins. Co., N. Y.; Merchants Ins. Co., New- 
ark ; Virginia Fire and Marine Ins. Co.; Newark Fire Ins. Co., Newark. Representing Five 


Million Dollars. 





M. MOORE & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 
Agents, representing Orient of Hartford, Louisville Underwriters, North German 
134 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


of Hamburg, and Lion of London, Eng. 





HOMAS & WM. A. GOODMAN, AGENTS, 142 


La Salle Street, Chicago. Representing Firemans Fund, of California, Union, of 


California, and National Fire, of Baltimore. 

E M. CONDIT, ANAMOSA, IOWA, MANAGER 
e Watertown Fire Insurance Co. for Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, Kansas Nebraska 

and Missouri (except local agency at St. Louis.) Correspondence solicited 

















IFFANY’S INSTRUCTION BOOK 


FOR FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


Published and for Sale by H.C. TIFFANY & CO., /nsurance Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


This book is recommended by many of the leading Underwriters. Every Agent should 
have a copy of this valuable work. Price $2.00 (post paid.) 


_ Attention is called to our Compinep Poxicy Fires, Exprration Booxs (40 different 
kinds), Proors or Loss, ApJuUsTMENT Papers, SPECIAL AGENTS RECORDS AND BLANKS. 


All kinds of Insurance Blanks and Books in stock. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 

















AGENCY WANTS. 


O FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 

We possess unsurpassed facilities for placing large lines on ordinary risks and special 

hazards, at favorable rates, in our best City and Agency Companies, and will make liberal 

arrangements as to < ons with prompt-paying and square-dealing Agents who may 
control surplus lines. References exchanged. Address 


WEED & KENNEDY, 6 Pine Street, N. Y. 











AGENTS WHO CONTROL INSURANCE UPON 


first-class private residences and farm property should avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of the Agricultural Insurance Company, New York. It is the oldest, largest and most 


Popular Company of this kind, A. H. DARROW, General Agent, 


Western Department, 544 W. Madison st., Chicago. 





HOMAS L. ALFRIEND, FIRE, MARINE AND LIFE 


Insurance Agent, representing first-class companies only, Richmond, Va. 


ELDEN & TURNER, GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents and Brokers, No. 1 German Street, Baltimore. 


INSURANCE AGENTS. 








TRAIGHT & LYMAN, 
No. 150 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





, W. CALDWELL, 206 LA SALLE STREET, 


Chicago, Manager Western Department Peoples Insurance Company, Newark 
Wi. Je and New ps aalbe rom nsurance Company, Manchester, N. H. , , 


D. FARNSWORTH & SON, GENERAL INSUR- 


e ance Agents, Office, No. 219 Sansome Street, San Francisco, not members of 
any ‘“* Board”’ or ** Combination.” itizens Insurance Co., St. Louis; German Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Pittsburg; Farragut Fire Insurance Co., New York; Firemens Insurance Co., 
Baltimore ; Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Co., N. Y. ; total Assets, nearly Two Millions. 


HARLES TREDICK, INSURANCE AGENT AND 

Broker. 419 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Represents New Hampshire, of Man- 

chester, N. H.; Transatlantic, of Germany; Jefferson, of New York; First National, of 
Massachusetts. Special attention given to placing Surplus lines. 











OHN C. HALL & CO., FIRE AND MARINE IN- 


surance Agents, 320 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. General Agents Southwestern 
een Confiance Insurance Company, of Paris; Western Assurance Company, 
of Toronto, 





Baltimore, Md. 


ICHARD H. JONES, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, . 


.~: + — ~~ Worcester, Mass, No. 37 Post Office 
Avenue. Office Box 859. 
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UFFALO INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Organized July, 1874. 


Capital paid in in cash...... OTT ee Gav ceceseccdsstueees $200,000.00 
elevee he all liabilities, including re-insurance............- iaesetnriees 45,163.00 
Net surplus......... PebbiaeseusepseKetensdsevergeoes oeeeSesenesese 20,974.00 





PASCAL P. PRATT, President. 
JAMES D. SAWYER, Vice-President. EDWARD B. SMITH, Secretary. 





‘eee FIRE INSURANCE Co,, 





Boreel Building, 113 & 115 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cash Capital, $300,000.00, 
W. K. SCHENCK, Act. Secretary. . CHAS. WENDELL, President, 





(INCORPORATED, Marcu, 1853.) 








M. Herrincer, President. (Incorporated in 1865.) F, Gunn, Secretary. 


— INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash C 


FREEPORT, ILL. 









ED divtevcddarbedioniteneieetsesie dda cuskbenideneebendess ceeuEeeh $200,000.0° 
Liabilities ....... sand «= 302,717.00 
Net Surplu -= 243,690.00 
ABB cce .cccccccceeseeeo ees eee- --- 746,407.0 


The German is a strong, progressive Company, with $246 of assets for each $100 of liability. 


— INS. CO., OF KENTUCKY, 


Covincten, Ky. (Organized 1867.) 


Capital, paid up-...-----.--~---- -------- 222+ enn - cone enn e nnn e cee e nee ene econ eens 
Assets January 1, 1881....----------------------- 
Premiums received to January 1, 188 
Losses paid.....-.------------------ --- 20+ ---- nnn enn n nen nen n ene n nnn e nee e eee 

V. SHINKLE, President, __GEO. COKER, Secretary. 


saan FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Orrice, No. 163 Broap vay, N, Y. 


















eee + + ++ + «$6200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance.......... 61,592.83 
Net surplus........--++0seeeeeees bids vervedwebronesseeseeseeestoees -_175,143-77 

IIB <6 0 see ssaanisedbeseeasbinesen euseeus $436,736.60 


ROBT. H. MYERS, Secretary. WM. M. ST. JOHN. Presipent. 


IRARD FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 





Assets, January 1, 1881....-.----------------- yo Stender cescosessssooccesses $1,153,364.38 
Liapstitins, including Capital. ..... ..c..ccccccccccccccncccccccccccecoseySee 606,377.69 
Naw SURPLUS. .... 22-202 22200 -00 cone cone cone cern cnn nene cneen nes eece $546,986.69 


ALFRED S. GILLETT, President. 
Western DeparRTMENT, CHICAGO, " ‘ WM. E. ROLLO, Manacer. 


eo LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
J 








OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Aasete January 200, 1000... .2.220. cccccccnccceccco econ cocccceccceccnnncacweess $3,428,726.22 
Liabilities January 18t. 1880.............22- 22 econ ceceecce ence cece cccceces 3,117,860.57 
Surplus (Mass.) 4 per cent ...- ~~~. -------- +--+ ---- 2-2-2 n ene n eee nnnnnen sees eeee 310,865.65 


OFFICERS: 
FAMES M. BARKER, Vice President. WILLIAM R. PLUNKET1, President. 
YAMES W. HULL, Secr’y and Treas. WM. H. HALL, Ass’t Secretary. 


New YorK AGENCY, 271 Broadway, Cor. Chambers Street. 


Wm P. Barber’s Celebrated Ink Extracts 


These celebrated Ink Extracts are concentrated soluble prepa- 
rations, making SCARLET (the most brilliant and durable 
known), brilliant GREEN, VIOLET and BLACK writing inks 
of the best quality, by addition of water only. Used and a 
eres by the leading Insurance, Bank, Railroad and Mercantile 

ffices throughout the United States and Canada. Put up in neat 
packets, and mailed promptly to any address on receipt of price. 

suce.4 Scarlet and Green, 50 cents each,| TO MAKE 
°) Violet and Black, 35 “* ‘* § ONE PINT. 
Circulars showing colors sent on ‘ooo 
WM. P. BARBER, P.O Box :60, Hartford Conn. 


HE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Or U. S. or A., WasuincTon, D. C, 
Branch office, 157 to 163 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
J. ALDER ELLIS, President. CHAS. H. ANTES, Secretary, 
CHAS, P. GRIFFIN, Manager. 
Ratio oF Assets TO LIABILITIES, JANUARY 1ST, 1881, 157 PER CENT. 


The National is a strong, stock rate Company, and pays dividends in advance. 
or annua! statement, address branch office. 








Trade Mark. 





For rates 











OMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO. 
OF LONDON. 
Western Dep't, Cuicaco, I1t.—C. F. Mullins, Resident Secretary. 
New Encianp Dep’, Boston, Hass.—U. C, Crosby, General Agent. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, ALFRED PELL, Manager. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Assistant MANAGER. 
New York Offices, ~ - - ~ 37 and 39 Wall St, 


ANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
F New York City. 
oftics, com. 68 Wail Street. 
STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 188. 





RI ccicecccnnsuntevéwntsssselbveedtesicsrsbdesteasesicssecnecescocsud $250,000.00 
EE onc rcccossteuiccunsssesenmesibaseuivassonmuceuseudées 285,390.00 
GD sncuccncsresddieedeonsseremsquatsettiuanionncsncwisiel 75,000.00 
SE  iveddctadnded cecnvisdosocebercnssncctssaiodatasétiposaperaseen 130,553.00 











AMAR INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or New York. Broapway, cor. Joun Street. 





Cotes Gavenied fe ©), G, DONG iis sepccacecnsessvvcssvcecovcccvesoceced $200,000, 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance................00cse0 Seaman 
reer aS WRKNIR SERN S bEdebecudesonabauscoovons 113,640.00 


A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice-President. ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Secretary. 


ESTCHESTER FIRE INS. CO., 


No. 141 Broapway, N. Y. Cry. 
ABSTRACT FROM STATEMENT JAN. 1, 188:. 













Reserve for unearned premiums ....-........--- CORerers comecesececcccccccccces 
“all other claims... asdeeaiee oon 

Capital paid-up............-.--- eee =++= 300,000.00 

GEE HE cicanp ine tiincenenntennbidduenatembetnbchenniecencentone --+-_ 150,999.00 





Total Assets $850. 
OHN E. MARSHALL, Vice-President. GEO. R. CRAWFORD, President. 
M. H. BOWNE, Treasurer. JOHN Q. UNDERHILL, Secretary, 
M. O. BROWN, General Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


EORGIA HOME INSURANCE CO., 


Or Cotumsus, Ga. ORGANIZED 1859. 


» 723.00 





ee Se nn EN 0 OULD ac ccmaunaiaiuirnce ocabiieietseausenenandeies $578,641.30 


Liabilities including Re-insurance reserve -....-...-..-------+------0+-+--00- 76,521.43 


LAMBERT SPENCER, Secretary, J. RHODES BROWNE, President. 


HE ACCIDENT INSURANCE COM. 
PANY OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Orcanizep A.D. 1872. 
President, Sit ALEXANDER T. GALT, G.C.M.G. 


Vice-President, JOHN RANKIN, Esq. General Manager, EDW. RAWLINGS. 
HEAD OFrFIcE, MONTREAL, P. Q. 








AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - $500,000. 
$100,000 in Government Bonds deposited with Ins. Department of the State of New York 


H. S. BULL & CO., State Agents 


For New York, Vermont AND New Hampsuire, 
35 and 37 State St., Albany, N. Y 


nts wanted in every City, Village and Town in New York, 
pply in person, or by letter with references, to State Agents 





Energetic and Responsible A, 
Vermont and New Hampshire. 














ee INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Watertown, N. Y., 
CASH CAPITAL, $250,000, 
Cash Assets April 1, 1881--..-... on occ censovetencseesscesoseescocssescoccossees $431,410.88 
Total Liabilities including re-insurance reserve,............-...---.-----+---- 124.360.26 
Reset a. 


GEO. B. PHELPS, President. W. W. TAGGART, Vice-President. 
A. H, WRAY, Secretary. 
New York Agency with 
STAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 141 Broapway. 


ENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

No. 921 Chestnut Street. 

Assets, $7,467,181.35 





Office, 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ——_-— 
PURELY MUTUAL. 





Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase Insurance. Policies non- 
forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endowment Policies 
issued at Life Rates. 





SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY AUSTIE, Secretary. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Assistant Secretary. 





EDWARD A. JONES, General Agent, 1GO Fulton St., N. Y- 








